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@ No wonder Ticonderoga Offset 

is called America’s best paper 

for offset printing. Its surface- 

sized, fuzz-free finish brings out 

the true beauty of color... makes layouts 
leap to life. Whether you print offset, 
lithography or sheet-fed gravure... with 
Ticonderoga Offset you're always sure of 
finest performance. For your next job... 


remember ... specify Ticonderoga Offset. 





International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for printing and converting 








The Elrod 


Let the Elrod help to increase your production of strip material. 





Y Assure your compositors an ample supply of leads, slugs, rules 
and base material for mounting cuts, shell casts and electros. 
~ The Elrod supplies strip material from 1-point to 36-points in 


thickness—a wide range of product from a single machine. Elrod 
material is formed in the mold as a continuous strip of metal, 
cooled and solidified under pressure. 








Simple in design and mechanism, the Elrod is a dependable 
machine, with minimum upkeep costs. It consistently produces 
a constant supply of material that meets today’s exacting print- 
ing requirements. The fact that so many printing and publishing 
plants use only the Elrod for their strip material evidences en- 
tire satisfaction with its operation. 





The Ludlow All-Slug System 
is the most direct method of producing 


job, display and ruleform composition 





ing Ludlow Typogr aph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 





Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. fbeqtintion. $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 

(Send Canadian funds-—$4.50 a year; single copy, 45 cents—to by Inland Printer, Terminal A. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 

Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1951, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 























WEB-FED 


Are you equipped to get your full share of the 
steadily increasing demand for web-fed work? 
More and more printing buyers are becoming 


educated to the advantages of web-fed printing... 


especially where fast deliveries or closely figured. 


prices are important factors. And no longer do 
discriminating printers hesitate to utilize web-fed 
offset or rubber plate printing. They have seen 
the high quality of production made possible by 
ATF-Webendorfer Web-Fed Presses. 









WEB COLOR PRESSES 


PRESSES 


In addition to printing multi-color on both sides 
of the web, Webendorfer presses can be equipped 
with specially designed folders, numbering units, 
perforating, sheeting and collating devices that 
adapt them for handling a great variety of types 
of profitable jobs for your plant. 

Write for full details on the various models of 
ATF-Webendorfer Web-Fed Presses, one of which 
may prove just the answer to a need for more 


profitable production. 


PRESSES 


Ask for 
your copy 


of the brochure 
showing the 
ATF-Webendorfer 
web-fed offset 
presses 





American Type Founders 


W ebendorfer Division, 2 South Street, Mt. Vernon, New York 



































__, THE MAGIC OF 
a CHEMISTRY AND 
YOU... 





The Linotape Dri-Stain Process is a magic and harmless chemical 
method that enables you to contrast your own mats in your own shop...and 
at times most convenient to you. 


The face of your composing machine mats—and only the face—is 
Dri-Stained with a piece of Linotape...applied with uniform, regulated heat. 
The result is a long lasting, deep black stain. White, or color, inlay— 

to emphasize the mat reference markings—will then provide vivid contrast. 


Time and labor savings will quickly offset all costs, whether you “do it 
yourself,” or the work is performed by a Linotape 
~ authorized dealer or factory man. 


The Linotape Dri-Stain Process is economical 
to buy and to use. A postcard will bring complete 


information, including costs. | | my | 
DRI-STAIN 


No eye-strain—Less errors “get by.” 








a 
LINOTAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY p2ic i aRiMer stReet 
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ARE YOU PASSING UP __ 
THE BIG PROFIT K 
IN DIE CUTTING? 





ACCURATE 
STEEL DIE 
CUTTING 
JACKET 


No longer is there any 

need to ''by-pass’’ profitable 

die-cut business .. . or give-up parts 

of the profit by "farming out’ die-cut jobs. 


\ 
7 








Not when Accurate makes die cutting so easy for 
you to do on the printing presses you now have. 





With Accurate Jackets you convert your platen or cylinder print- 


ing press to a cutting press and back again in a few minutes. 


Our Die Cutters Manual tells you all you need to know about 
die cutting. /t's free, write for it. 


Accurate Cutting Dies last longer, simplify make-ready, assure 
accurate cut-outs. 








Often users write to thank us for opening up their eyes to 
the terrific profit potential in Die Cutting. In these letters 
it is always interesting to note how they emphasize the 
fool-proof simplicity of die cutting the Accurate Way 

and the convenience of famous Accurate... . 


SAME DAY SERVICE! 


Dies Shipped Same Day Order is Received 


3 ACCURATE 


=e) , 
OE STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 
22 -24West 2Ist Street, New York 10, N. Y. CHelsea 2-0860-] 


Intelligent Service to the Printing Industry for Over 20 Years 
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The er Foi 


New - Modefn - Compact - Heav ey 


— piece : am Ao nn porno of per ee 


Miller 27 x 41 TY Two-Color Miller 27 x 41 SY Single Color 
New—1950—net weight 27,600 Ibs. New—1950—net weight 19,700 Ibs. 
3750 sheets per hour—floor space 23’4” x 10’11” 4250 sheets per hour—floor space 18’2” x 10’6” 





Miller 21 x 28 TW Two-Color Miller 21 x 28 SW Single Color 
Introduced—1948—net weight 15,650 Ibs. Introduced—1949—net weight 12,100 lbs. 
4000 sheets per hour—floor space 17’6” x 7/10” re 5000 sheets per hour—floor space 13’9’’ x 7'6” 


Miller 19 x 25 SG Automatic . Miller 28 x 41 CY Cutter & Creaser 
Introduced—1950—net weight 8,050 Ibs. , New—1951—net weight 19,300 lbs. 
5000 sheets per hour—floor space 11’10” x 6’10’ 4250 sheets per hour—floor space 21'9” x 10'6” 





miller MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


1115 REEDSDALE ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 
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tUNESs 





LAWSONZZZmz SPACER 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


REVOLUTIONARY AG AUTOMATIC SPACER 


» Positive hairline accuracy. 


. Smooth hydraulically operated 
back gauge without jar or/ 


chatter. 


;, Easy to set, positive acting 
electronic signals, free from 
trouble and costly maintenance. 


4, Hexagonal spacer bar —six in- 
dividually complete set-ups. 


5, Vinylite strip with cutting 
positions easily marked elimi- 
nates need for re-setting sig- 


nals for repeat jobs. 


6, Snap of electric switch converts 
cutter for all-purpose work with- 
out disturbing spacer set-up. 


Lawson 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
cuicacoe 








ELECTRONIC HAIRLINE REGISTER + HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED GAUGE 





MMH 


ASK US TO TELL YOU ABOUT THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW SPACER! 





E. P,. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 











170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St, Bourse Building 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS * SALES and SERVICE 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO....W00020o2o oe. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY.....02................-..ccceccccececeeneeeeeneeenennennnenseceeeees Denver, Colo. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO... ecseccsescesseecesceceeeeseeeseees Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC Dallas, Texas 
UI 8 S55 scan: garecdibedal cen tonta joie desdecicseseeys Toronto, Montreal Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 


Sei 


A business grows up when it goes up! 


In the printing industry, too— you can gain 


extra time and extra profits with Airfreight 


iie= TODAY, many plants are expanding and find- 


ing the answers to their shipping problems in the speed 
and service of Airfreight. Overnight deliveries give 
them better control over the releasing of dated ma- 
terial and allow extra production days. As a result, 
they now obtain orders in distant cities previously for- 
bidden by their inability to compete with local houses. 


Together with other Airfreight benefits, such as low 


insurance rates and lighter packaging requirements, 
these advantages can easily offset the transportation 
charges. In many cases, they have appreciably lowered 
the overall cost of doing business as well. 

That is why the original decision to use Airfreight 
usually requires top-level action. Let an American 
Airlines representative tell the story of Airfreight in 
terms of your particular problem. You'll readily see 
why this modern form of transportation gives you the 
competitive edge during the present competitive era. 
Write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


(Arist ano roremos- AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 
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Lodaiekote 


SCAST COATED PAPER 


MADE ONLY BY THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
































buy 
and 
specify 
these 
papers 
by 


name 
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COATED BOOK 
Satin Proof Enamel 
Hingefold Enamel 
Refold Enamel 
Wedgwood Coated Offset 
Hamilton Enamel 
Falcon Enamel 
Format Enamel 
All Purpose Litho 


CAST COATED PAPER 


Kromekote Label 
Kromekote Litho 
Kromekote Cover 
Kromekote Postcard 
Kromekote Box Wrap 
Kromekote Colorcast 


DULL COATED BOOK 
Dullofold Coated 


UNCOATED BOOK 


Garamond English Finish 
Garamond Text (W.M.) 
Golden Text Bible 
Wedgwood Offset 
(Reg. and Special Finishes) 


BRISTOLS 


Inventory Index 
Canton Postcard Bristol 


COATED COVER 


Hingefold Coated Cover 
Refold Coated Cover 


BOND, MIMEOGRAPH 


Ariel Bond 
Scriptic Mimeograph 


ENVELOPE PAPER 


Radiant White Envelope 
White Foldur Kraft Envelope 

Suntan Kraft Envelope 

Ne’er Tear Envelope 
Colored Wove Envelope 


TAG 
Tuf-Tear Tag 


COATED POSTCARD 
Campaign Postcard 


UNCOATED COVER 


Cordwain Cover 
Ariel Cover 


PRESSBOARD 


Champion Pressboard 
Imitation Pressboard 


PAPETERIE 


Wedgwood Papeterie 
Garamond Papeterie 
(Embossed and Printed) 


SPECIALS +e 


Cigarette Cup Stock 
Food Container Stock 
Coffee Bag 


Tablet Papers 
Drawing Papers 
Red Patch Stock 
Stencil Board 
Pattern Board 
End Leaf Paper 


Sy 











Why make “gather-up” part of your lock-up...? 








CHECK THIS TA- 
; BLE! See how Challenge 
Hi-Speed Quoins compare in 
mechanical equivalents. 


HI-SPEED ORDINARY 
Ree SS weer equals...... 2 
ee | eee equals...... 3 
ee err equals...... 4 
Ae PU cin cine equals...... 5 
Caan GO se tance equals...... 6 
ee. eee ee. 7 
eS | ole equals...... 8 











THE CHALLENGE 


Office, Factories, and Show Room at 
Grand Haven, Mich. 





Why spend valuable time ‘‘gathering-up’’ segments of ordinary 
quoins? Why use five to eight quoins when just two will do the job? 


Put yourself ahead on both make-up and lock-up . . . use ONE 
speedy, self-contained Challenge Hi-Speed Quoin instead of Four 
ordinary quoins .. . save 70 to 80% of lock-up time. 


For example: suppose your foundry form requires three ordinary 
quoins on each of two sides; instead of putting twelve halves to- 
gether . . . you simply insert two Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins. Lock 
them and your job is finished. No reglets to insert. No slippage. 


No work-ups. 


The locking action gives three times the pressure allowable with 
ordinary quoins. Easy to read expansion indicator lets you lock, 
unlock and relock as many times as necessary while always bringing 


the form back to perfect, positive register. 


Stop ‘‘gather-ups’’ — eliminate waste time — Order Challenge 
Hi-Speed Quoins from your dealer today! See what a really remark- 
able job they can do. 646 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Dealers in All 
Principal Cities 


TRADE-MARK ® 
OVER 50 YEARS IN SERVICE OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
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Finest printing costs less 
for the Illinois Central... 


.- thanks to the revolutionary economy 


of (ciccldated Enamel Papers 





““Extra-fare” quality at lower cost! That’s 
what Illinois Central’s switch from old-style 
premium-priced papers to Consolidated 
Enamels has meant. One look at the big Cen- 
tennial Issue of the Illinois Central Magazine 
is proof positive that Consolidated really 
delivers top quality at low cost. 
Consolidated can do it, thanks to revolu- 
tionary papermaking methods which eliminate 
many costly, old-fashioned steps still used 


by other papermakers. The result is: top 


go 


quality, brilliancy, strength and uniformity 


. at prices averaging 15 to 25% below 
premium-priced enamels! 

Consolidated’s cost-slashing success stories 
for Illinois Central and other leading busi- 
nesses are dramatized monthly in Fortune, 
Newsweek and other top magazines read by 
alert printing buyers everywhere! Anticipate 
your customers’ questions about their print- 
ing costs by getting all the facts from your 


Consolidated paper merchant today. 


ENAMEL 
PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS e MODERN GLOSS e FLASH GLOSS 


Finest enamel paper 
quality at lower cost 
is the direct result of 
the enameling method - 
which Consolidated 
pioneered. Operating as a 
part of the papermaking 
machine, it eliminates 
many costly steps still 
required by other 
papermakers and 
produces highest quality 
paper, simultaneously 
enameled on both 
sides, in a single 
high-speed operation. 





CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY © Makers of Consoweld — decorative and industrial laminates 
Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin * Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois OC.W.P.& P. Co; 
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Seybold Auto-Spacers meet the 
three requirements of paper 


on the SEYBOLD cutting . . . better, faster, and 


easier than any other cutter. 
AUTO-SPACER PAPER CUTTERS yt 
7 Clceunile’ Pd 
You can have greater-than-ever output for every 
hour of work, with less operator fatigue, thanks to e 
the automatic paper handling of an AUTO-SPACER. 2 Solid Clampug 


What’s more—for clean-cut jobs, greater customer 
satisfaction, and more clean-cut profits—we can 


prove that Z-Action is best for you! 3 Cleaw Cling 


lahki 


for square cuts. 


for faster work without slipping. 








for cl » more work, 








SEE AND HEAR Z-ACTION AT WORK 


See the quick movie, “A Clean Cut Proposition”, at your own 


desk, without obligation. Learn about Z-Action: what it is; 
how it works; why it cuts your costs. Drop us a line, asking 


to see it. 


DEPARTMENT D e¢ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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MEAD 
papers THE MEAD CORPORATION ‘PArER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


EST. 1646 Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 WwW. First St., Dayton 2 °« New York -« Chica io Boston e Philadelphia 
’ 9g 
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Here Are Some of the Reasons Why 


Pressmen Prefer Miehle Offsets: 


Unit-Constructed * LOW OPERATING HEIGHT... with ample working space 
in Two Sizes provided for maximum convenience and easier operation... 
no climbing up and down high platforms... these 


Magic and are features that go a long way toward reducing fatigue. 


Multi-Color 


aoe . * EASE OF ADJUSTMENT... assures faster changeover, 


76 easier washup and simple, dependable operation 
... with idle time held to a minimum. 





Maximum Sheet 


Size 52x76 


* IMPROVED FEATURES .. . these presses 


Speeds Up to 6000 ‘ . “ ° 
incorporate many new improvements in feeding, 








registering and delivering the sheet — making it 
possible to translate the high running speeds 
into unusually high production. 


If you want further proof —ASK THE 
MAN WHO RUNS ONE... you'll find that 
pressmen prefer MIEHLES! 

















b'Zol tba Catecekomn ae 
\ fine Silver... Sterling 


THE READING ROOM OF THE ALGONQUIN CLUB, BOSTON. Photograph by Nickolas Muray 


The name, McLaurin-Jones Among the wide range of McLaurin- 


Your Guide to Jones papers, famed for their ex- 


" Company is your assurance cellence, are: Waretone, mirror- 

- of superior-quality papers for finish coated paper for printing, 

Fine Papers ais ie 7 YP P label, box covering, cover and 

printing and packaging postcard work. Guaranteed Flat 

purposes —a name that is Gummed Papers for labels, seals 

and stickers. Old Tavern Gold and 

famous throughout the world ijyer Metallics for labels, box 

work and printed pieces. Relyon 

: ; Reproduction Paper for the print- 

craftsmanship in the creation jing trade. A full line of Sealing 

Tapes, Stays, and Gummed Cam- 

brics for boxes, cartons, and 
for business and industry. containers. 


for generations of skill and 


of new and improved papers 


McLaurin-Jones Papers are advertised regularly in NEWSWEEK and BUSINESS WEEK 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 





Mr. |. “Blow Cold” plans 
to put the big Freeze on 
Rollo, the Dayco Roller! 














Mr. Cold stages a Will Rollo become a a Heck! — you might as 
snowstorm so big popsicle or will he well try to freeze 

it snows snowballs! resist Mr. Cold’s a polar bear! 

deep freeze? Rollo rolls on—fit 

as a hot fiddle! 














Whatever the weather—sub-zero or sub- 
tropical—Dayco Rollers work year round, 
unaffected by the elements. They have 
made obsolete the old-fashioned idea that, 
come winter, a printer had to change over 
to “winter-type” rollers. There’s no need 
to. Daycos roll in the coldest weather, with 
no change in tack, softness, or diameter. 

Proof? Freeze the roller solid in a block 
of ice. Chip it out and you'll find the same 
diameter, the same fine printing qualities, 
unimpaired. Get Dayco Rollers and thumb 
your nose at old man Winter. They'll give 
you millions of good impressions, round- 
the-calendar, round-the-clock, in any 
position. 





Dayeos never need defrosting!" 





DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Dawytom hulapex 


PIONEERS OF IMPROVEMENTS FOR BETTER PRINTING 
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A new way to judge letterheads 


Do you print and sell letterheads? If so, then you will want the new 


Brightwater Letterhead Appraiser Kit. Enables you to show your 
customer just how a letterhead sketch or design will look when in use. 
Ensures proper balance between the letterhead and the typewritten 
letter. Any Brightwater Paper Merchant will appreciate an opportunity 
to show you this new helpful aid to greater satisfaction on the 

part of letterhead buyers. 


Or write to... 


BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY Adams, Massachusetts 


New York Office, 11 West Forty-second Street 


BAG CONTENT AND SULPHITE BONDS - LEDGER + MIMEOGRAPH + VELLUM + TEXT PAPERS AND COVER WEIGHTS 
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FOR COMPOSING BOTH TEXT AND DISPLAY MATTER WITH EQUAL EASE AND ECONOMY! 


: Here the 





MEET THE SIMPLIFIED 
Wipe RANGE LINOTYPES- 
MODELS 33, 34, 35 AND 36! 


tu) 

















tested 
impro 
justme 








Compose TEXT or DISPLAY Faces with Equal Ease and Economy! 


Tested, proven and acclaimed by printers and publishers for 
years, Wide Range Linotypes have now been newly engi- 
neered to help speed production of text and display faces, to 
make operation easier, and to minimize maintenance. They of- 
fer you the extra versatility and production economy that 
often mean the difference between profit and loss on close- 
margin jobs. Extra-wide main magazines accommodate small 
text faces or giant display faces— making these machines the 
answer to the most stringent composing-room requirements. 
Progressive newspaper plants meet deadlines and cut costs 
by routing advertising display, heads and text copy to their 
Wide Range Linotypes, while many job and commercial shops 
have found that a single Wide Range Linotype fills all their 
needs for text and display composition. 


WibE RANGE LINOTYPE FEATURES 


New@@lectromatic Safety System 


To guard against machine or matrix damage, the new Electro- 
matic Safety System prevents shifting of magazines until all 
matrices have been safely distributed. As long as a single ma- 
trix remains in the distributor box—or on the distributor bar 
—an automatic safety latch locks the magazine elevating mech- 
anism. Channel entrance partitions are protected, too—the 
new hinged upper and lower plates on the channel entrances 
operate a special circuit of the Electromatic Safety System 
which locks magazines if matrices remain in the channel en- 
trances. Two indicator lights show green when the magazines 
are ready for shifting, thereby saving time for the operator. 
The action of the Electromatic Safety System is instant and 
positive. When magazines will shift — it’s safe to shift them. 


IMPROVED MAGAZINE ELEVATING MECHANISM 


Solidly anchored to the machine base, a new magazine elevat- 
ing mechanism makes shifting easier than ever. Thoroughly 
tested for easy operation under all conditions, this Linotype 
improvement also simplifies maintenance. There are no ad- 
justments to continually check—no motors or complicated 
mechanisms to service. 


ard Swing-Out Keyboards 


Greatly simplified, the new Wide Range Models now use the 
same keyboards found on all other Linotypes. In only eight 
seconds, these keyboards swing out for easy inspection, clean- 
ing or servicing. All parts become immediately accessible. 
Cams lift out without tools. Each rubber roll is released by 
loosening a single screw. The key bars come free as a unit. The 
entire keyboard may be serviced while on the machine— 
there’s no need to remove it to a bench. 


NEW SWINGING KEYBOARD ROD FRAME 


On Wide Range Linotypes equipped with both 72- and 90-chan- 
nel wide magazines, the pivoting action of this frame brings 
the proper set of keyboard rods into operating position when 
the operator shifts the new mixing control. There is no inter- 
mediate selector mechanism between the keyboard and the 
keyrods— action is direct—maintenance is simpler. 


eather-Touch Mixing Control 


For mixing matrices from adjacent magazines on Wide Range 
Mixer Models 35 and 36, a simplified operating mechanism 
transfers keyboard action from one magazine to the other at 
the touch of a convenient lever. Carefully counterbalanced to 
provide fast, easy selection of type faces, this new mixing de- 
vice is simplicity itself. Its sturdy, manually-operated mecha- 
nism is so well engineered that it functions with the same 
smoothness and speed as a power-driven unit. 


Ask Your Linotype Production Engineer For More Details! 























wider magazines mean wide-range profits! 





@ Over 35% Wider Than > 
Standard Magazines 





The extra-wide main magazines on all Wide Range Linotypes permit larger 
display faces to be keyboarded with the same ease and economy as the 
smallest text faces. Here are a few examples that show the large variety of 
type sizes instantly available on Wide Range Linotypes. 


























FACE RANGE OF ADDITIONAL CAPACITY OF 
WIDE 90-CHANNEL MAGAZINES WIDE 72-CHANNEL MAGAZINES 


Text and display sizes keyboarded with equal ease and economy on 


8 point Times Roman 


Text and display sizes keyboarded with equal ea 


Text and displ 


36 point Caledonia Bold 


Text and disp 


42 point Erbar Medium Condensed 


Text and display s 


48 point Erbar Bold Condensed 


Text and disp 





10 point Caledonia 


Text and display sizes keyboarded with eq 






12 point Baskerville 


Text and display sizes keyboarded wi 





14 point Garamond Bold No. 3 


Text and display sizes keyboarded 






Text and display sizes ke 


24 point Spartan Heavy 


Text and display siz 


28 point Erbar Bold Condensed 


Text and display sizes k 


36 point Poster Bodoni Compressed 


Text and display size 















AND WITH WIDE 34-CHANNEL 
AUXILIARY MAGAZINES 


WIDE RANGE LINOTYPES SET 


00 POINT 


DISPLAY FACES! 

































BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 





a 


Often the difference betweena 
catalog that brings in the orders and 
one that is filed in the waste basket 
is simply an attractive cover that 
wins attention. 


Your customers will appreciate it 
if you remind them of this—and 
show them samples of Hammermill 
Cover. Any one of its eleven lively 
colors or the bright white provides 
a sparkling background for designs 
that catch the eye. Recommend it 


Name 


‘““MORE ORDERS! OUR NEW 
CATALOG MUST HAVE SOMETHING!” 


“YES! IT HAS A COVER THAT 
SELLS! THAT WAS OUR 
PRINTER’S SUGGESTION.” 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 






Show your customers how bright, durable Hammermill Cover 
puts sales pull and long selling life in their mailing pieces 


for catalogs, booklets, price lists, 
broadsides, programs—for any job 
that needs a handsome, long-lived 
cover paper. 


You will find that Hammermill 
Cover is easy to sell because the name 
“Hammermill” is known and 
accepted by buyers of printing. And 
you'll save money in the pressroom 
because this is a like-sided paper, 
made for “‘work-and-turn’’ printing 
—easy to print, score and fold. 


Hammermill Cover. 
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| Please send me—FREE—the up-to-date sample book of 
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(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 
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Abvancement IN DESIGN of Cottrell equipment includes such developments as the 
Cottrell washup device which makes press washup a two-minute Job per color. Also, with 
one turn of a handwheel, the pressman automatically throws covered rolls off contact with 
inkers throughout each distribution, after washup, to preserve the accuracy of the rolls. 


These are reasons why printers equipped with Cottrell presses not only produce 
letterpress printing of the highest quality, but enjoy the profits that come 
from getting more work done in less time with fewer press units. 


Cottrell’s advanced refinements are made possible by almost a hundred 
years of close association with pressroom problems. Let us tell you 

in detail how Cottrell multicolor rotary presses can contribute 

to the efficiency 


C. B. COTTRELL. & SONS COMPANY 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


Claybourn Division: Milwaukee, Wisconsin * Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, London 


of your business. 
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Speed... 
Accuracy... 
Flexibility... 

Quick Changeover... 









The Brackett 
Straight Line Trimmer 





You get them all in this 
STRAIGHT LINE PRODUCTION TRIMMER 


Work flows in a straight line — away from the operator. 
He doesn’t have to handle either finished work or trimmings. Each moves away from him to rear of machine. 
Waste motion is eliminated. 


Speed of conveyor belt is readily adjusted to fit the job in work. 


Mechanical setting of spacer shaft gives unqualified accuracy. Your run — a hundred or a million — will be 





precise, right through to the last lift. 





Quick changeover saves setting time. For jobs that repeat, preset gauges may be retained, so that resetting is 


unnecessary. 


Flexible too — the Brackett handles labels, booklets, (singly or in gangs), inserts, covers, circulars — just 
about every kind of flat work—at double or triple the speed of the conventional guillotine cutter. 


Ask us to show you how the Brackett Trimmer can trim your production costs. 








Dexter ¢ Christensen « McCain | 
Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 





Dexter Folder Company, General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 






Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 







































Can you find the “death-trap” in this picture? 


Every oFFIce has one. Victims flutter 
into it all day long. Good ideas that, 
for one reason or another, meet sud- 
den death in the wastebasket. 

There’s no one way to avoid this 
business graveyard. But there is sim- 
ple and inexpensive insurance against 
one danger. You can print your letter- 
heads on Howarp Bonp and thus 
give them a very strong edge in their 
fight for attention and action. 


Fine letterhead bond—Howarp 
Bonp, to be specific—has the feel, the 
appearance, and the subtle crackle 
that gives letterheads an air of dis- 
tinction and importance, Its whitest 
white gives sparkle to your letterhead 
design. In brief, it puts your best 
foot forward, lends its influence to 
what you have to say, distinguishes 
your business correspondence to a 
marked degree. 


Your printer or paper distributor will 
show you samples of Howarp Bonp. 
In whitest white or any of its twelve 
clean, clear colors it manifests its 
excellence and its worthiness to be 
so widely known as “The Nation's 
Business Paper.” 


q eS : 


PRINTERS! This message appears in adver- 
tising magazines read by your customers. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard 


Companion Lines: Howard Ledger © Howard Mimeograph 


“The Nation’s 


Bond 


Business Paper’’ 


Howard Writing ¢ Howard Posting Ledger 








Perils 
of 
Travel 
for 
Forms 


Another Case for the Careful Selection of Paper 


A LOT can and does happen to forms make permanent the exchange of 
as they are used in business today. information. MAXWELL BOND with- 
They are typed on, written on and stands this kind of abuse. It handles 
erased. They are crumpled in han- —and prints—like a fine letterhead 
dling. They are stuck on spindles. sheet. It is thrifty to use. Yet, 
They are tacked on bulletin boards. MAXWELL BOND, watermarked as 
They are routed from person to evidence of our belief in it, costs no 
person. Some are referred to many more than a less satisfactory paper. 
times. Yet, they are expected to Specify MAXWELL Bonp for forms. 


We'd be pleased to show you samples of 
MAXWELL BOND’s six colors, four weights 
and six finishes. Just send your letterhead. 


Maxwell Bond “sss 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 








monotype system 
saves time! 


with a KEY, 

a ROLL OF PAPER, 
a MATRIX CASE, 
a SINGLE TYPE 
and a HELLBOX! 


MONOTYPE 
KEYBOARD 


The new Monotype 1517 Keyboard, with keys for seven alphabets, will 
compose as fast as the operator can work. At the press of a key, a roll of 
paper is perforated for each character, and for justification at the end 
of each line. When the roll is inserted in the casting machine, each perfora- 
tion selects and positions the proper matrix of the 255 held in the 1517 
matrix case. As each position is attained, a single type is cast—clean, 
new and perfect—and ejected onto the galley in a justified line until the 
whole setting is completed. After use the type is dumped into the hellbox 
... there is never any distribution of type! Corrections are made by hand 
from type cast for that purpose. Time is saved every step of the way. 


Write for full information on how the MONOTYPE 71 ONOTYPE> C 
For the Finest in Printing 


System saves time in the composing room. 





MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CASTER 


= MONOwe« 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY e 24th at Locust St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The name MONOTYPE is a registered trade mark, and therefore the exclusive property 
of Lanston Monotype Machine Company, and identifies the products of this company 


BRANCH OFFICES: 116 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. © 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. @ 216 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill, @ 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17,N. Y. @ 55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif. ¢ IN CANADA: Monotype Co. of Canada, Ltd., 77 York St., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 


(Text in Monotype 20th Century Medium, No. 605J) 
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IPI ¢ DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION « 67 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK 18 « ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 








GENERAL €B ELECTRIC 


MAQUA GETS PRAISE 


GENERAL &B ELECTRIC 





FOR G-E CALENDAR 


PRINTED WITH IPI PROCESS COLORS 





Superb Printing Captures 
Spirit of Work by 
Ten Noted Artists 


Want a hearty round of ap- 
plause for your process print- 
ing? Then take a tip from The 
Maqua Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. This firm rates 
high praise for its top-notch 
printing of the 1951 General 
klectric calendar with IPI proc- 
ess inks. Ten famous artists, 
selected by G. E., painted the 
12 colorful and widely varied 
subjects. 

Process inks must be espe- 
cially good to so faithfully cap- | 





ture the spirit of this original 
art. And they must be extra 
versatile to cover such a wide 
range of subjects—from light 
summer skies to black shadows 
of a coal mine. No wonder that 
Maqua, like so many fine print- 
ing firms, chose IPI process inks. 

These calendars were printed 
on a Miehle two-color press at 
1500 iph. The lucky 330,000 
folks who get them will have a 
full year of visual pleasure and 
service. Try IPI process inks 
for best results in your shop— 
every time. 


IPI, Everyday and Gemtone are trade- 
marks of Interchemica! Cor poration. 


FINE ARTS PRINTING WITH EVERYDAY INK 
RIVALS GRAVURE QUALITY, TONE, DETAIL 


Garrett & Massie Produce 
Superb Healy Catalog 
for Virginia Museum 


At first glance you might say 
‘“‘Healy’s Sitters’ is excellent 
gravure printing. It’s hard to 
believe that this fine booklet 
was produced by letterpress. 
The black & white halftones— 
some as small as 114""x174%""— 
catch thesmallest details of even 
life-size, full-color paintings. 
Garrett & Massie, Inc., of 
Richmond, Virginia, needed no 
special ink formulation for this 
booklet. They printed it for the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
on a Miehle 00 with Everyday 
Dull Halftone Black. 
Everyday Dull Halftone 
Black is one of eleven fine 
Everyday blacks. And out- 
standing craftsmanship, like 
that which produced ‘‘Healy’s 
Sitters,’ demands exactly the 
right ink. That’s why wise 
commercial printers stock a 
good variety of Everyday 
blacks. Then they’re ready for 











any job with the black best 
suited to it. 

Here are three good things to 
do: 1. Place a trial order today 
for Everyday blacks and colors; 
2. Write to IPI for free color 
card showing Everyday’s com- 
plete selection of 25 colors; 
3. When in Richmond, visit 
the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts—see the work of George 
Healy, one of America’s great- 
est 19th century portrait artists. 








“GEMTONE INKS JUST WON’T CRYSTALLIZE” 
“GIVE SNAP AND SPARKLE,” SAY PRINTERS 


“Your Gemtone Process Inks 
are wonderful! They just won’t 
crystallize,’ says one printer 
(name on request) who waited 
six months after printing the 
first two colors of a job to add 
the other two. He proved that 
Gemtone Inks still trap per- 
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fectly even after long periods! 
“‘Gemtone Inks sparkle,’’ says 
every printer who uses them. 
Gemtone Inks give sparkling, 
lustrous color results every time 
because they’re made to dry on 
top of the sheet. They dry fast, 
without heat, on sheet-fed 
presses. And printers tell us 
they get better mileage with 
Gemtone Inks since they stay 
on top of the sheet where they 
belong. 

Compare the new IPI 
Gemtone Process Inks with con- 
ventional inks and you will buy 
Gemtone. Send today for the 
free Gemtone Comparison 
folder. Ask your IPI salesman 
or write us at IPI Headquarters, 
67 West 44th St., New York 18, 
New York. 
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HERE’S HOW THE PICTURE OF THE MATTERHORN WAS MADE 





From original Kodak Ektachrome eo transparency, scanned 
separation negatives were made on Kodak . wo Panatomic-X 


Film. Continuous-tone separation positives were produced by con- 


ASS 


A 
tact on Kodak 33 Plates. a Using the Kodak 





Process Ektar Lens, f/10, with Shutter, 18" focal length, 





halftone negatives to size were made on Kodalith 


single color dry, with process gloss inks on 80-lb. #1 coated stock. 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION, EAstMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


FROM COPY ~ Aimee (T'S KODAK 








Cut Costs and 
Increase Production with 
Vandercook Pre-Press Equipment 


Increase the over-all efficiency of your plant—iémprove quality, 
eliminate delays, get more printed sheets—by adopting modern pre- 
press methods. Regardless of the type of plant you operate... 
commercial printing, typesetting, photoengraving, offset lithog- 
raphy, newspaper, ink or paper laboratory, metal decorating... 
you can get Vandercook Pre-Press Equipment that will step up 
your output and reduce your costs. Write for your copy of the 
Vandercook catalog illustrated below and tell us something about 


your problem. We'll gladly make suggestions without obligation. 


aurene® 
jana VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


900 North Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


Largest Producer of Proof Presses and other Pre-Press Equipment for Letterpress, Offset and Gravure 











may last for years, 


Plan your work so 
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THE MARTIN CANTINE CO. 
Coated Papers exclusively since 1888 
Saugerties, N. Y., New York, Chicago 


Coated Seger 


to THE CANTINE AWARDS, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17 





Lefferpress 


HI-ARTS 
ASHOKAN 

ZENA 

CATSKILL 
CANFOLD 

M-C FOLDING 
VELVETONE 
SOFTONE 

ESOPUS TINTS 
ESOPUS POSTCARD 


Offset-Litho 
HI-ARTS LITHO C.1S 
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ZENAGLOSS OFFSET C.%S. 


LITHOGLOSS C.1S. 


CATSKILL LITHO C.IS. 


CATSKILL OFFSET C.2S.; 
ESOPUS POSTCARD C.2§, 
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Fairchild engraver 


does quality work 


utilizing plastic cuts 


by Kanald Savery 
EASTERN EDITOR 


@ A RECENT CATALOG published by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York made news in the graphic 
arts as well as the fine arts. The rea- 
son? Black-and-white halftone re- 
productions of full color paintings 
printed in the catalog—fifty-two of 
them, ranging in size from three-by- 
five inches to six-by-seven—were all 
made from engravings on plastic, 
manufactured with the Fairchild 
120-line photo-electric engraving 
machine. 

In commenting on the catalog, the 
editor of publications of the Museum 
said to the printer, “I want to tell 
you that many people in a position 
to judge such work have commented 
with favor and real interest on the 
catalog plates.” 

The fact that quality work can 
and has been done with the Fairchild 
engraver points to a beginning of 
the end of limitations which for- 


Foresee the end of limitations which confined the 


process to 65 and 85-line newspaper reproduction 


merly confined the process to 65-line 
and 85-line newspaper reproduction. 
The art catalog was not the first 
piece of commercial printing to util- 
ize photo-electric halftones. Early 
last fall, an issue of Magazine Indus- 
try, printed by the Deposit Courier 
Company, Deposit, New York, con- 
tained a number of photographs 
engraved by the Fairchild process. 
Swift Printing, Incorporated, New 
York City, where the Metropolitan 
Museum catalog was printed, is us- 
ing these plastic cuts extensively. 
Hudson Press, also in New York, 
printed all the halftones in an issue 
of a customer house organ from 
Fairchild-produced plates, and plans 
to continue doing so. 

_ The 120-line engraver operates on 
exactly the same principles as the 
earlier 65-line and 85-line machines. 
An electronic eye scans the original 
copy, transmits the impulses to a 
heated stylus which etches the dot 
formations of the engraving on the 
plastic sheet. Maximum size plate 


that can be turned out—eight by ten 
inches—requires an hour’s time to 
complete. Commercial advantages of 
the plates are speed and economy of 
manufacture, and comparative oper- 
ating simplicity of the engraving 
process. Once the copy is fastened 
to its cylinder, a few adjustments 
made, and the machine started, the 
operation proceeds automatically. 

No claim is made at this stage of 
development that fussy jobs such as 
the museum catalog can be turned 
out as routine procedure in any 
printing shop. The Swift printing 
plant is a sort of commercial] labo- 
ratory where printing from plates 
is observed and aided by Fairchild 
engineers. This plan of operation 
was initiated by Clark W. Minor, 
formerly president of the Interna- 
tional General Electric Corporation, 
who is now chairman of the board of 
the Deposit Courier Company. 

One of the 120-line machines is 
installed in the Swift shop, with 
Clayton Spicer in charge. He makes 
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“Young Man from Arkansas,” by Jerry Farnsworth, courtesy of the Milch Galleries, printed from a 
plastic cut used for the Metropolitan Museum of Art catalog mentioned in accompanying article 


plates for commercial customers, 
demonstrates the engraver, and as- 
sists in the platemaking phases of 
the work which is being done in the 
pressroom. 

Head of press operations is Dave 
Kaufman, a highly regarded press- 
room man with forty-four years of 
shop experience. Mr. Kaufman sums 
up the performance of the plastic 
plates as follows. 

For one thing, he says, the plates 
are exactly level in their own struc- 
ture. It has been his experience that 
even the best of metal plates may 
often vary in height throughout 
their surface. With plastic plates, 
the only leveling he has to do is to 
correct inequalities in the height of 
the block. On makeready, he has 
found there is a slight resiliency in 


the plastic which helps compensate 
automatically if the cylinder pack- 
ing is too low or too high. Edges, 
he says, do not cause the trouble so 
often encountered with metal plates. 
A machine saw edge with a slight 
hand file finish is sufficient, and elim- 
inates all hard edges. He has used 
plastic plates successfully in patent 
base lockup, mounting them on tem- 
pered fibreboard. 

As to quality of reproduction, Mr. 
Kaufman points to the clean back- 
grounds in the photographs. When 
properly handled in makeready and 
during the run, the gradations in 
tone of the light and dark back- 
ground areas are smooth—no spot- 
tiness or graininess. Mr. Kaufman 
further states that the plastic has a 
natural affinity for ink, particularly 


the drying oil ingredients. Less ink 
is required for the impression—a 
factor that may be responsible for 
the darkened appearance of some 
plastic plate printing where a normal 
spread of ink is used. Runs of 80,000 
impressions or more have been re- 
corded from original plastic plates, 
quality of reproduction holding up 
well throughout. 

The engraver is a compact piece 
of machinery which comes mounted 
on a metal cabinet housing one sec- 
tion of the electronics equipment, as 
well as storage compartments. The 
complete unit occupies about eleven 
square feet of floor space. Operat- 
ing parts consist of two cylinders 
mounted on a common shaft, an en- 
graving assembly, scanning assem- 
bly, gear housing, and dot spacing 
generator. Scanner is on the right, 
engraver on the left, controls in the 
center. Copy is an ordinary photo 
print, made to specified reproduction 
size by a photographer, either from 
original negative or positive print. 
(The engraver works on same size 
copy only.) 

If retouching is customary on spe- 
cific types of jobs, it is done as usual 
for the Fairchild process. Copy may 
be a single print, or it may be sev- 
eral, ganged up and fastened to- 
gether with narrow adhesive strips 
to fill out the maximum 8 by 10 size 
in one piece. Cropping can be done 
simply by cutting the print to dimen- 
sions desired, or by masking. 

To make an engraving, the opera- 
tor first inserts the stylus in its 
holder, then switches on the current 
to generate heat for the stylus. While 
the stylus is heating, copy is fast- 
ened around the scanning cylinder, 
and plastic plate material clamped 
to the engraving cylinder. Through 
a microscope attachment, the opera- 
tor then sets the machine for tone 
control, viewing the dot formation 
through the glass. The scanner eye 
is placed over the darkest tone of the 
photo, and the controls manipulated 
until the dot formation registers 
cleanly and steadily. Same thing is 
done with the lightest tone. (Mr. 
Spicer has found he often gets the 
best results by registering control 
against solid black and solid white, 
regardless of the photo tones.) 

When the dot formations are set, 
scanning and engraving machinery 
is switched into motion. The cylin- 
ders rotate simultaneously, the scan- 
ner transmitting electronic impulses 
to the stylus, which forms the en- 
graved image on the rotating plate. 
From here on, the operation is auto- 
matic until all of the engraving is 
completed. 
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After the plate is removed from 
the engraver, individual halftones 
are cut apart and squared with a 
standard print trimmer. They are 
mounted to type-height on blocks— 
either wood or metal—with double- 
surfaced scotch tape. Because the 
thickness of the plastic plus the tape 
is not as much as photoengraving 





types, plastic plates are handled in 
two different ways. They may be 
locked up with the type form in nor- 
mal fashion for matting and stereo- 
typing. Or the space for the photo 
can be blanked out in the form, and 
the plastic plate itself adhered into 
the blank after the form has been 
stereotyped. 


Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation’s new photo-electric engraver, officially named the 
Scan-a-graver, is shown in this illustration, which is printed from a plastic cut engraved by the 
Scan-a-graver. John Boyajean, Fairchild engraver who worked on development of the 120-line 
screen engraver from its beginning, is shown examining the first magazine to use Fairchild 
plastic engravings throughout the issue—"‘Magazine Industry’—at Swift Printing, Incorporated, 
the first letterpress house in New York City to install this Fairchild engraver, which is suitable 
fer producing halftones for magazine use. Displayed in the background on the wall are proofs 
pulled from Fairchild engravings. Cuts on these two pages used through the courtesy of Fairchild 


metal, basing block must be higher 
than normal. Mr. Kaufman specifies 
base height of .888 to .890, although 
it can be as high as .895. Some press- 
men, including Mr. Kaufman, prefer 
the plastic plates to be slightly less 
than type-high, underlaying, if nec- 
essary, on. makeready. 

In the newspaper field, the 65-line 
and 85-line Fairchild machines have 
found wide acceptance, particularly 
among small dailies and weeklies 
bucking competition from nearby 
metropolitan papers. Upwards of 
400 of them are currently in use. 
Publishers are able to use more pic- 
tures and convert them faster for 
printing at a decidedly lower cost. 
In newspaper printing from stero- 


The Fairchild machines are dis- 
tributed by the manufacturer on a 
rental basis, which includes instal- 
lation, operating instruction, and 
servicing for the life of the contract. 
Company engineers will come right 
into the pressroom, if desired, to aid 
in ironing out problems of make- 
ready and printing reproduction. 
The manufacturer also acts as sup- 
plier of the plastic plate material 
and the styluses. 

As with anything new, it requires 
a certain amount of instruction and 
pressroom experimentation. Once 
the pressman has gotten the feel of 
handling the plates, and has worked 
out his own methods of operation, 
good results can be obtained. 


But Is It Typography? 


@ “HAY-WIRE TYPOGRAPHY” which 
sacrifices readability for the artiness 
of pure design was treated to a criti- 
cal smacking during a Printing 
Week session in New York. The 
smacker was Laurance B. Siegfried, 
one of the judges for the Eleventh 
Exhibition of Printing, sponsored by 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, on display in January. 

The session in which Mr. Sieg- 
fried let loose his blast at arty de- 
sign was a forum headed by the 
Exhibition jury panel. Purpose was 
to discuss trends and developments 
in printing, typography, and design, 
based on the reactions of the judges 
to 1,100 pieces of exhibit material. 

Mr. Siegfried pulled no punches in 
warning against dangers stemming 
from the increase in stunt typogra- 
phy. He pointed out that this school 
of design, by reducing readability 
or sales effectiveness of the printed 
word, tends to destroy a basic func- 
tion of printing—a tendency, which 
if unchecked, eventually could lead 
to a decrease in use of printing. 

As an example of what he meant, 
Mr. Siegfried described a depart- 
ment store advertisement run. re- 
cently in a New York newspaper. 
The type in the ad, he said, had been 
screened to give it a gray appear- 
ance. What’s more, it. had been set 
in all lower case, then letter-spaced. 
Prices included in the ad were ac- 
corded similar treatment, with the 
result that the typography violated 
three basic advertising rules—it had 
no impact; it was not easy to read; 
it did not clearly convey important 
information. What it did do, Mr. 
Siegfried continued, was to present 
a page that possessed excellent color 
and shape from the designer’s point 
of view—or a triumph of art over 
function. 

Type is meant to be read, he con- 
cluded. Any typographer who suc- 
cumbs to temptation of minimizing 
readability and sales effectiveness 
through undue emphasis on the art 
appeal, is flouting basic concepts of 
his calling. 

So-called modern or contemporary 
typography and design can be ex- 
tremely effective if soundly carried 
out, it was noted by George Welp, 
chairman of the Exhibition jury. He 
commented that there was a notice- 
able trend away from the classic or 
traditional in favor of the modern 
among the printed material entered 
for the competition. One of the chief 
values in good contemporary design, 
he said, lies in its flexibility and its 
appealing informality. 
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PRINTING 
With 


eross the 


ONTINENT 


A. F. Oakes (right), president, New York 
Employing Printers Association, cuts ribbon 
opening New York Printing Week. Also 
holding ribbon is William P. Gleason, 
Craftsmen club president 


@ THE ENTIRE graphic arts industry 
joined talents and trades to pay tribute 
to the constructive role printing plays 
in our civilization and to honor the 
245th anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin, who was born 
January 17, 1706. 

Importance of printing as a three- 
billion-dollar industry, as a builder of 
national prosperity, and as a vital force 
in our national security was empha- 
sized in large scale observances from 
coast to coast. The public relations 
program benefitted buyers as well as 
sellers of printing. 

The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen helped to 
start the ball rolling with its poster 
stamp contest. Printing Industries of 
America and the International Graphic 
Arts Educational Association also gave 
valuable co-operation and support to 
the week’s activities. 

Headed up by elaborate programs 
in New York and New England, Print- 
ing Week, 1951, was observed January 
14 through January 20 with a wide 
range of activities throughout the 
East. Graphic arts organizations in 
the printing centers united in an effort 
to demonstrate the strength of the 
printed word and picture, and their 
great contributions to the community, 
to business and industry, to education, 
and culture. With Greater New York’s 
activities extending to the Connecticut 
line, and the down-easters covering 
clear through to Maine, the top slice 
of the seaboard did a big job. 

New York’s program was carefully 
outlined with the support of all print- 
ing, publishing, advertising, and edu- 
cational groups. A big dinner on Mon- 
day evening sounded the keynote, with 
Mayor Impellitteri scheduled for an 
address. John J. Deviny, Public Printer 
of the United States, was chairman of 
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the affair. George Welp, chairman of 
the board of judges for the Eleventh 
Exhibition of Printing sponsored by 
New York Employing Printers Associ- 
ation, spoke on “Printing meets the 
challenge.” The Exhibition itself, con- 
sisting of selected examples of quality 
work done in all processes, was shown 
at the Biltmore Hotel, where the dinner 
took place. 

A forum on “the dynamics of the 
printed word” was held Monday after- 
noon, led by a panel of printing buyers 
and users to explain the purposes and 
accomplishments of printing in terms 
of commerce, education, and the trans- 
mission of ideas. 

A Share-Your-Knowledge Roundup 
was Tuesday’s big event. Fifteen ta- 
bles, headed by specialists in all aspects 
of production and processes, held open 
discussions, and answered questions. 
Subjects covered were planning and 
preparation, composition, electrotypes, 
plastic plates, rubber plates, engrav- 
ings, paper, letterpress, offset, silk 
screen, collotype, gravure, binding, 
mounting and finishing, and distribu- 
tion. In the evening, another panel dis- 
cussed the material on display in the 
printing exhibit, the speakers being 
members of the exhibition jury—Mr. 
Welp, George B. Dearnley, O. Alfred 
Dickman, Laurence B. Siegfried, and 
Maubert St. Georges. 

On Wednesday, Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday anniversary, the annual cere- 
monies at City Hall, and at the Frank- 
lin statue, were conducted, and broad- 
cast by radio. In the afternoon, four 
printing workshop studies showed how 
four major pieces of printing are 
planned and produced—direct mail, a 
book, a catalog, and a magazine. The 
evening was devoted to another panel 
discussion on “What’s ahead for print- 
ing production?” 
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Geerge Welp, of International Printing Ink, 
addresses New York Printing Week Dinner 


Educational activities included open 
house all week at the New York School 
of Printing, a number of discussion 
meetings for school board executives, 
special programs at the School, the 
Wayzgoose reception for printers and 
suppliers, and participation in the 
luncheon of the International Franklin 
Society. 

Special effort was made to gain the 
interest and attendance of printing 
buyers and users. Much of the pro- 
gram was planned for their benefit. 

In New England, five sponsoring or- 
ganizations and sixteen co-sponsors 
throughout the area united in an ambi- 
tious program centering in Boston. 
Governor Dever of Massachusetts 
started things off Monday morning 
with a reading of the official proclama- 
tion of Printing and Publishing Week 
of New England. On Tuesday, two 
big exhibits opened—one of equipment, 
the other of selected quality printing, 
to continue for four days. Another 
exhibit consisted of the work of Ru- 
dolph Ruzicka, sponsored by the Society 
of Printers. 

Also on Tuesday, the Advertising 
Club of Boston held its annual Printing 
and Publishing Week luncheon. On 
Wednesday, Boston’s mayor, John P. 
Hynes, led ceremonies at the Franklin 
statute at City Hall. The annual ban- 
quet, big social event of the week, was 
Thursday evening, with leaders from 
the graphic arts to speak. 

As in New York, the New England- 
ers planned their program to interest 
and attract buyers of printing, in order 
to emphasize the facilities and services 
available throughout the area. 

In Philadelphia, the industry affair 
was a dinner on Monday evening, while 
a series of programs on radio and tele- 
vision, and in schools, libraries, and 
the auditorium of Printing Industries 
of Philadelphia, provided attractions 
for the public. Printing Week posters 
were printed to appear on delivery 
trucks of all graphic arts firms. 

The dinner on Monday evening fea- 
tured two speakers. One was Paul W. 
Dorst, consultant to the Graphic Arts 
Industry of Cincinnati, with the sub- 
ject, “The roles of science and engi- 
neering in the graphic arts.” The other 
speaker was Earl Prevette, a star 
insurance salesman, who talked on 
“How to create more sales and build a 
larger income.” Showings of industry 
films, open to the public and student 
groups, as well as members of the 
graphic arts industries, were held by 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia 
throughout the latter half of the week. 

National Printing Week in Atlanta 
was the official name of the observance 
in that city, sponsored jointly by the 
Printing Industry of Atlanta and the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and 
given a send-off with a proclamation 
by the Mayor. Focal event was the 
banquet on Thursday evening, bringing 


Richard Pomerantz presents print to James 
Spillan, president of the Poor Richard Club 








The week of January 14-20 was designated Printing Week in 
civic proclamations and observed throughout entire continent 
with ceremonies in public, private, commercial institutions 
commemorating Franklin’s birthday and honoring the industry 
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together members of the printing or- 
ganizations, the Advertising Club, and 
the Art Directors Club. Speakers in- 
cluded representatives from business, 
education, and city government. 

A cash-prize essay contest was con- 
ducted in the schools, the students 
writing on the subject, “The contribu- 
tion of printing to my life.” An exhibit 
of fine printing was sponsored by the 
Craftsmen, and there were several dis- 
plays of equipment on view throughout 
the business area of the city. News- 
papers carried feature articles on vari- 
ous aspects of Atlanta’s printing indus- 
try, while radio stations donated time 
for the special programs. Posters and 
mailing stickers carried the message 
of the week to business houses. Public 
displays of famous Bibles were fea- 
tured on Sunday, January 14, with 
several church pastors making special 
mention of the contributions of print- 
ing to religion and the spiritual life of 
mankind. 

Theme of the whole program was to 
emphasize the role being played by 
printing in general, and in particular 
to the business, educational, and social 
life of Atlanta. 

In Washington, D. C., an exhibition 
of printing, and a Printing Groups 
Banquet were highlights of the week. A 
Franklin luncheon also was held, with 
special attention being paid to printing 
buyers and customers as guests. The 
U. S. Treasury Department displayed 
a special exhibit of counterfeit monies. 
Printing Week posters were prepared 
for windows and trucks of graphic arts 
establishments. 

Colonel E. W. Palmer, president of 
the Kingsport Press and past president 
of the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 
addressed a luncheon in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on January 
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Portland, Oregon, Printing Week group. Girl is 
Patricia Hall, “Miss Printing Week.” A. R. 
Tomassini is in center at Printing Week dinner 





Dr. H. Sommers was guest speaker at Chi- 
cago graphic arts education dinner meeting 


15. The hotel was the scene of the 
other big event in our nation’s capital 
during the Printing Week observances, 
an address by Edwin R. Butler, as- 
sistant managing director of the Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, at a 
January 19 dinner meeting. 

The Baltimore Craftsmen and the 
Graphic Arts Association, under the 
chairmanship of Lloyd J. Ford, ob- 
tained television announcements and 
also a number of industry films which 
were screened at organization meet- 
ings as well as school gatherings dur- 
ing Printing Week. 
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In promoting the twenty-third An- 
nual Printing Education Week, the 
International Graphic Arts Education 
Association issued four promotional 
blotters calling attention to four of the 
better known statues of Franklin 
located in various parts of the country 
and abroad. The blotters and additional 
gummed stickers bearing a likeness of 
Franklin are the work of students of 
Timken Vocational High School, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Large billboards in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, area publicized the week. Let- 
ters were mailed to libraries, churches, 
and schools as well as voluminous 
printed material distributed to print- 
ing and allied industries. Printing 
plants and supply firms held open 
house. Luncheon clubs heard five-min- 
ute speeches on Printing Week. The 
Seattle committees each year do an 
outstanding job of outlining and plan- 
ning the celebration. 

Printing Week observances enlisted 
the co-operation of a wide variety of 
California civic organizations, commer- 
cial and industrial concerns, schools, 
libraries, and museums. Senior and 
junior chambers of commerce gave 
valuable assistance. A leading part in 
the entire program was played by 
that Craftsman—public relations man, 
artisan Amadeo R. Tommasini, who 
said “We believe that an industry that 
ranks fifth in importance in the nation 
(and is first in San Francisco) should 
tell its story to the public. It should 
invite the public to view its production 
centers and to explain the progress the 
art of printing has made since the days 
of Gutenberg.” 

Paul Billinger was honorary chair- 
man of San Francisco’s Printing Week. 
Car cards, television and radio pro- 
grams, and a wide variety of printed 
promotion brought the story to this 
city of fine printing. J. Homer Winkler, 
Batelle Memorial Institute consultant 
and first vice-president of the Crafts- 
men association, spoke before the city’s 
Craftsmen Club at its January 15 meet- 
ing. Mr. Winkler also was the principal 
speaker at the Second Annual Graphic 
Arts Banquet held in Los Angeles 
later in the week. 

Miss Printer’s Devil in the person 
of a Hollywood actress was that city’s 
contribution to the festivities. 

San Francisco’s Press Club had a 
“gang dinner” on January 12 honoring 
Printing Week, and the Employing 
Printers staged its Franklin Birthday 
Dinner under the guiding hand of 
Louis Ireland. 

Mayor Bert E. Geisreiter of Sacra- 
mento signed a proclamation honoring 
the week, and Tom Hislop, first vice- 
president of the Pacific Society, was 
the main speaker at the Sacramento 
graphic arts banquet which climaxed 
the week’s events. 

Vancouver and Victoria, in British 
Columbia, welcomed Mr. Tommasini as 
speaker of the evening at dinner meet- 
ings that demonstrated the interna- 
tional aspect of this public relations 
for printing program. 











Governor J. Howard Pyle of Arizona 
also issued a proclamation and a num- 
ber of speakers addressed service clubs 
in Phoenix, Arizona, during the week 
of January 14 to 20. 

Going across the continent, printers 
over the Carolinas had displays, news- 
paper publicity, talks before service 
clubs, spot announcements on the radio, 
plant tours and school lectures to dem- 
onstrate pride in the graphic arts. 

There is widespread opinion that 
the printing industry warrants year- 
round promotion. Allerton H. Jeffries, 
past president of PIA, at the last con- 
vention of the association pointed out 
that excluding publishing, the com- 
mercial printing, offset lithography, 
intaglio, steel engraving, and gravure 
industries produced a total product of 
$2,600,000,000 in 1947. The figures do 
not include the graphic arts machinery 
industry nor the folding box industry 
nor other converting industries. The 
1947 Census of Manufacturers also 
states that the printing industry is 
third in number of establishments, and 
eighth in value added to manufacture 
($4,269,000,000) . 

An Eagle-A miniature paper ma- 
chine, property of American Writing 
Paper Corporation, was displayed in 
the Ohio State Archaelogical and His- 
torical Museum auditorium from Jan- 
uary 13 through 20 at Columbus, Ohio. 

The Sixth Educational Graphic Arts 
Exhibition remains Chicago’s major 
public relations job of the year for 
printing. As the result of a survey of 
apprentice needs, an educational din- 
ner meeting was held on January 18 
at which Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, in 
charge of vocational education in the 
Chicago Public Schools, was the main 
speaker. The Old Time Printers Asso- 
ciation had a dinner dance and placed 
a wreath on Benjamin Franklin’s 
monument in Lincoln Park. The local 


Arresting window display of A. Pomerantz and 
Company salutes Printing Week in Philadelphia 


Members of Old Time 
Printers Association 
placed wreath on Ben 
Franklin statue in the 
Lincoln Park tributes 
of Chicago’s printers. 
Chicago Tribune photo 


printers’ organizations and the allied 
graphic arts groups also publicized 
Printing Week. 

Up in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Printing Week was a success through 
the co-operative efforts of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, the Twin City Employ- 
ing Printers Association, the North- 
west Daily Press Association, Minne- 
sota Editorial Association, Twin City 
Photo-Engravers Association, North- 
western Paper Trade Association, 


Minneapolis Typographical Union 
Number 42, Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union, Bookbinders and 
Bindery Women’s Union Number 12, 
Twin City Litho Club, Advertising 
Club of Minneapolis, Minneapolis 
Trade Composition Association, Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, 
Photo Engravers Union Number 6, 
Newspaper Guild of Twin Cities, Elec- 
troptypers Union Number 97, Stereo- 
typers Union Number 16, and Mailers 
Union Number 4. A dinner dance was 
held on January 19 at the Nicollet 
Hotel. Miniature Printing Week post- 
ers appeared on printers’ invoices and 
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envelopes. Minneapolis plans to make 
Printing Week a continuing venture to 
be improved in future years. 

Oklahoma City celebrated its Na- 
tional Printing Education Week under 
the direction of Don Bennett. Members 
of the Printing Industry of Oklahoma 
City spoke before groups during the 
week about the importance of printing 
and Central Printing School held open 
house to demonstrate the printing 
processes. Reasons why students may 
well choose printing as a career were 
presented. 

“Not until printing came could 
learning knock at every man’s door” 
wrote Cornelius back in 1546. Printing, 
the link between ideas and action, is 
the mother of progress. We are grate- 
ful that in America the power of the 
printed word is held in the hands of 
the people. 
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Keep in the Black 





Through good 


Sy 4. C. Kiechlin 


@WE’RE BACK in a war economy 
again, with higher taxes and higher 
costs on the agenda, the likelihood 
of controls of one kind or another, 
and shortages—all ganging up to 
put the squeeze on profits and mak- 
ing it necessary for the printer to 
manage his business with topflight 
efficiency in order to keep in the 
black during this hectic period. No 
one can predict what the outcome 
of our defense program will be. It 
is wise to be prepared for any emer- 
gency. These suggestions will help 
the reader keep “heads up” in these 
dubious times. 

1. According to the Consumer’s 
Price Index for 1939, the dollar was 
worth 100.2 cents. In 1949, a war 
intervening, it was worth 59.1 cents. 
This should indicate a further de- 
crease in the value of the dollar as 
we extend our defense efforts to 
greater proportions. If the dollar 
continues to decline in value, liqui- 
date your fixed indebtedness, if pos- 
sible. In this field, mortgages on 
business property are in this cate- 
gory. They were incurred with the 
higher priced dollars. Pay them off 
with cheaper dollars. The reader will 
also cut interest expense by paying 
off his fixed liabilities. He needs 
every operating economy that he can 
scrape up to get through this critical 
period with a profit. 

2. Keep the ratio of receivables 
to total sales in the safety zone. If 
we return to a seller’s market, if the 
dollar decreases in value, there will 
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be a tendency to grant credit more 
freely on the assumption that money 
will be comparatively easy to get, 
hence the hazard of loss through 
nonpayment of receivables will theo- 
retically be negligible. 

There are two hazards here, even 
if the debtors pay. You freeze a 
bigger portion of your working cap- 
ital in outstandings, which you will 
carry over unto the inevitable day 
when our economy takes a U-turn, 
as all economies do in time, and then 
money will tighten and you’ll have 
an abnormal amount of receivables 
on your hands that will be hard to 
collect or be uncollectible. Eventu- 
ally, you’ll write off a big percentage 
of bad debts, which will reduce your 
net worth considerably, and may 
cripple your working capital. 

Secondly, even if you collect your 
accounts promptly as an inflationary 
spiral soars, you get back cheaper 
dollars than you gave for the jobs 
you sold. You can’t replace merchan- 
dise or labor with the dollars you 
passed to customers on credit. For 
this reason, get your collections in 
as fast as possible to beat the de- 
crease in dollar value so that you can 
buy approximately as much replace- 
ment materials and labor as you gave 
to the credit customers who paid you. 

3. Keep enough “seed money” on 
hand to meet business requirements. 
There is a tendency to stock up heav- 
ily at times like this. If you do stock 
up, make sure that you have the 
funds to pay because the American 
Bankers Association has advised all 
bankers to restrict credit where it 
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Business Management 





Ten suggestions for you to maintain topflight efficiency in 






a war economy even when beset with higher taxes and costs 





appears that the business men are 
hoarding goods. This means that you 
will have to pay for what you buy 
with your own money. It is unwise 
to shorten your liquid funds to such 
an extent that you can’t pay wages 
and other operating expenses. This 
will cost you many of those lush 
commercial discounts. 

If you don’t pay suppliers prompt- 
ly, they may refuse to sell you any- 
thing more on credit. They can’t 
afford to, because they will have 
trouble getting bank loans also if 
they tie up too much of their liquid 
funds in receivables. The bankers’ 
determination to prevent hoarding 
and to minimize inflation applies to 
suppliers as well as to you. Then too, 
the government is cracking down 
on credit, which indicates that, de- 
spite increased spending in a war 
economy, there will be a tighter 
rein on credit than there has been 
since the last war ended, hence you 
should “follow master” and instead 
of loosening up on credit, you should 
tighten up on it during this hectic 
period. 

Check on your working capital or 
“seed money” monthly. See that the 
current ratio is better than two to 
one during this war economy— 
$2,000 in current assets for every 
$1,000 in current liabilities repre- 
sents a current ratio of two to one. 
When your books show better than 
this ratio, you should be in a good 
liquid position today and not over- 
buying haphazardly. 

4. Keep swinging the axe on tax. 
Stiff as the income tax rates have 
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been, they will increase as time goes 
on. Every dollar saved on tax will 
represent the net profit on $20 worth 
of business, figuring the net at 5 
per cent of sales. The printer who 
can net 5 per cent pocket-profit on 
sales from now on will have to do a 
topflight job of business manage- 
ment. With higher taxation, even if 
costs remain the same, the “take- 
home” net will be lower than it has 
ever been before. To keep on the 
black side of the ledger, the printer 
must take every legitimate deduc- 
tion he can get. To do this, he must 
consider tax an all-year-round ex- 
pense that bears continual watching 
the same as job costs and overhead. 
He can no longer consider tax ex- 
pense an unpleasant chore that must 
be wrestled with only around the 
fifteenth of March each year. 

5. If you need fixed assets, busi- 
ness property, equipment, fixtures, 
et cetera, and your working capital 
is more than you need, in other 
words, some of it is “sleeping cap- 
ital,” then buy with lower-priced 
dollars. Even if you have to buy on 
credit, you beat the gun in an in- 
flationary period. If the dollar drops 
between the time of purchase and 
the time of payment, you pay with 
cheaper money. When the value of 
the dollar moves upward again, 
which it should do eventually, you 
win. 

6. If the materials become scarce 
through restrictions, if the dollar 
goes down in value, the monetary 
worth of your stocks will increase. 
With stocks scarce and high in dol- 
lar value, printer is under greater 
compulsion to keep stock control 
records because stock losses through 
damage, errors, spoilage, and theft 
will be more costly than in periods 
when the reverse is true. Few print- 
ers keep stock control records. In 
the hectic period ahead, losses on 
inventory may run mighty high if 
stock control records are lacking. 

7. Costs in percentage to sales 
will be as unstable as a weathervane 
in a hurricane in the days ahead. 
Keep job records, costing each job 
for time, materials, and overhead. 
Check costs after completion against 
estimates or experience figures. If 
materials or labor costs increase, 
see that these increases are reflected 
in the job costs immediately so that 


when you estimate, you can quote . 


customers a price that will assure 
a reasonable net. 

Make a shop tour as often as pos- 
sible. Often the eye can catch loss- 
leaks that may otherwise go unde- 
tected for some time, even if you 
keep your operating figures under 





close surveillance. Keep mechanical 
equipment in good working order. 
This cuts down repair bills and time 
out for repairs, often mighty costly 
in printing plants. If a war econ- 
omy is under way for a protracted 
period, controls and shortages will 
leave but one road open for econ- 
omies—better control of manpower, 
materials, machines, and methods. 

8. Put your accounting system on 
the carpet. If it needs an overhaul- 
ing, do it now. This is not only to 
make sure that you record your op- 
erating figures accurately, but to 
bear witness to your true costs if 
price control officials have reason to 
ask for this information. During the 
last war, price control was fre- 
quently revised to cope with increas- 
ing costs, but the business man had 
to justify his increased prices by 
his records. If his books were in- 
adequate or badly kept, he often was 
turned down when he appealed for 
the right to increase prices. This 
may happen again to the fellow who 
has a slap-happy bookkeeping sys- 
tem. Put yours through the wringer 
now. Bookwork, on the whole, is not 
too good in the printing industry, 
particularly among the small and 
moderately sized plants. The printer 
will lose a lot of money for the dura- 
tion of this war economy if his books 
are not up to par. He had better do 
a good housecleaning now. 

9. Check closely on unproductive 
labor to keep it at minimum. It is 
a big loss hazard at a time like this. 
From your time cards and produc- 
tion records you can determine how 
many hours are spent directly on 
output. From your payroll account 
you can determine what you actually 
paid for productive labor. The dif- 
ference is unproductive labor. All 
costing experts contend that as a 
plant approaches peak capacity there 
is a tendency for unproductive labor 
to increase and under such condi- 
tions it should be watched carefully. 
This is the main reason why peak 
capacity is never the most profitable 
capacity where labor is used to proc- 
ess a commodity, whether shoes or 
printing. 

Nonproductive labor is labor you 
pay for but do not get because the 
workers “soldier,” do unsatisfactory 
work; or management, in general, 
is below par and does not keep 
scheduled production moving along 
in the most efficient manner. Some- 
times poor mechanical equipment is 
a source of high nonproductive 
labor because it breaks down often, 
causing bottlenecks in production 
and expensive delays. The payroll 
keeps increasing but not production. 





Such time should not be charged to 
output. The printer who lacks pro- 
duction records is likely to lose much 
on unproductive labor because he 
can’t control it as well as a printer 
who records the time spent on pro- 
duction against the output as shown 
on the daily or weekly production 
reports. 

10. Prepare a profit and loss state- 
ment monthly. More than 90 per cent 
of printers, according to a recent 
survey, prepare statements covering 
periods longer than one month. They 
are vulnerable to losses that could 
be prevented with monthly analysis. 
The printer should keep job records 
and check his costs against stand- 
ards or his experience figures daily 
or weekly. If the costs of labor and 
materials increase, he should see 
that these increases are reflected in 
his job costs immediately. Any in- 
crease in the overhead percentage 
to sales will show on the monthly 
profit and loss statement and such 
increases should be noted when esti- 
mating subsequent jobs. 

Those who prepare statements 
over periods longer than one month 
are sticking their necks out at a time 
like this because they work on over- 
head ratios that may be too low and 
they do not know it until the next 
statement is prepared. In the mean- 
time, they have lost considerable 
money. This explains why printers 
are often disappointed with profits 
when they assumably have been 
using satisfactory overhead ratios 
in computing their costs or quoting 
estimates. The galloping overhead 
tramples down their net. Despite 
the desire of the government to 
freeze prices and wages, both push 
upward in war economy. A printer 
must therefore watch his operating 
costs far more intently today than 
at a time when there is no shooting 
war on. 

Getting out of this war economy 
with its attendant inflationary spiral 
without having your profits shot full 
of holes demands the best in busi- 
ness management. Sales will not be 
hard to make in a war economy, but 
earning a profit on sales, what with 
costs and taxes increasing, will be 
an achievement that only efficient 
management can accomplish. A man- 
agement cannot be efficient unless it 
keeps the operating costs under its 
thumbs all the time by means of a 
monthly profit and loss statement. 

The suggestions contained herein 
are based upon the experiences of 
printers as we reviewed them dur- 
ing World War II. They should be 
of practical value to all printers in 
the hectic days to come. 
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@ HIGHLIGHTED at the Sixth Educa- 
tional Graphic Arts Exposition were 
the tremendous advances made in 
printing production. The ten conven- 
tions which ran concurrently with 
the exposition repeated the theme 
that production, once measured in 
units per day, is now measured in 
thousands and millions of units per 
hour. 

Man, however, is by and large the 
same fellow he was hundreds of 
years ago—two feet, two hands, two 
eyes. Modern printing machinery 
has made it possible for his one pair 
of hands to do the work of hundreds 
—but it has not been so successful 
at increasing the amount of work 
done by his eyes. 

Good lighting is the vital link 
between the mechanical and human 
elements in the printing industry. 
Proper lighting is an important tool 
in today’s plant, a valuable tool when 
used wisely—a factor that is ex- 
pensive when neglected. 

When considering illumination, 
we speak of the intensity of the light 
source itself in terms of candle- 
power. A curve showing the candle- 
power of a source of light in all 
directions is called a candlepower 
distribution curve. The illumination 
on any surface is measured in foot- 
candles by an instrument called a 
light meter. Light received by the 
eye in seeing has been measured in 
footcandles by an instrument known 
as the visibility meter. One foot- 
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Juengst machine has step lighting across the aisle, cver machine, and over inserting work in back 


candle is the illumination at a point 
on a surface one foot distant from a 
light source of one candlepower, the 
surface being at right angles to the 
light rays. At a distance of two feet 
from a source of one candlepower 
the illumination is only one-quarter 
of a footcandle, as the illumination 
varies inversely as the square of the 
distance from the source of light. 

The four fundamental factors of 
vision are: brightness, contrast, 
size, and time. In practice, their 
interdependence is basic and vision 
is impossible in the absence of any 
one of these fundamentals. 


Printer’s Color Problems 


The Inland Press, Chicago, is not 
only an example of a plant with the 
latest equipment—including the first 
76-inch Miehle rotary sheet-fed 
press in the city of Chicago—but 
also one of the best lighted plants. 
Printing and offset lithography are 
produced in a well-lighted environ- 
ment. Occupying the basement, sec- 
ond, third, and sixth floors of a 
building ideally designed for print- 
ers, the illustrations accompanying 
this article picture some of the light- 
ing arrangements of the plant. 

But even under the best lighting 
conditions, the printer has his prob- 
lems. In the pressroom, inspecting 
most process color proofs, he works 
with “red” ink which actually is 
magenta reflecting red and blue light 
with relatively little reflection of 


























Vital link 





green. Working with process proofs, 
he works with “blue” ink, too, which 
actually is cyan reflecting both blue 
and green and relatively little red. 
To help him, colored fluorescent 
lamps have been widely used for 
making color-separation negatives. 
Add to the above the fact that 
many pressmen are color blind or 
bordering on it. Often the best press- 
man with the longest and most var- 
ied experience cannot be trusted on 
jobs which require uniform inking 
from start to finish—even in single- 
color (black) work. The pressman’s 
eyesight is often not as dependable 
as that of some fellow workers who 
rate below him in skill and speed in 
all other phases of presswork. This 
weakness is magnified on the night 
and lobster shifts. Poor eyesight, of 
course, is not peculiar to pressmen— 
it can happen to any workman. 
Uncorrected vision is always a 
hazard. Poor lighting is, in effect, 
an uncorrected visibility. Worrying 
through life with defective vision is 
particularly costly in the printing 
business. The visually handicapped 
worker is not only diminishing his 
own efficiency but also that of his 
employer and his fellow employees. 
The Government Printing Office 
tested relighting a card-punch sub- 
section of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in which eighty-six card- 
punch machines were operated under 
old-fashioned lighting and a dim 
environment. Charles P. Tolman, 
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consulting engineer for National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, commented upon the result. 
“Even if we apply only the minimum 
gain in efficiency, 5.5 per cent of the 
annual payroll of the employees in 
the room ($240,537.00), we find a 
saving annually of more than twice 
the $6,500 cost for revamping the 
entire department to achieve im- 
proved illumination; in other words, 
200 per cent profit on the invest- 
ment is made.” 

Most of us spend the majority of 
our daylight hours indoors, under 


conditions which demand the use of 
artificial light nearly 100 per cent of 
the time. These are the hours when 
we do most of our creative work. 
This cannot be accomplished by the 
simple process of piling the floor 
knee-deep in footcandles. 

Figure I is an illumination instal- 
lation at the Beacon Journal Pub- 
lishing Company. Footcandle and 
brightness measurements were ob- 


Four 20-watt fluorescent tubes furnish adequate lighting for bed of this 74-inch Miehle press. 
All photographs were taken at the Inland Press and are by courtesy of the Hyre Electric Company 














E. L. Harris offset press in Inland Press plant. 
Note lighting on ink and feeder; also note buss 
duct for tapping power in upper right corner 


tained at the printing cylinders by 
using a light meter, compensated 
for fluorescent lighting, and recali- 
brated shortly before readings were 
taken. The footcandle readings were 
taken at the positions and heights 
as shown in the table with the light 
directly entering the cell. Brightness 
values are the result of an average 
of readings at varying distances 
from the surface considered with 
all light entering the cell being re- 
flected from that surface. 

Fixtures at the lower or press cyl- 
inder level were “angled” at 34 de- 
grees toward the press, while other 
groups were mounted horizontally. 
The electrical energy to individual 
fixtures was supplied by circuits con- 
tained in dust-tight metallic race- 
ways. Groups of approximately six 
fixtures were controlled from a light- 
ing panelboard located at each end 
of the press room. 

In the composing room of the same 
plant the lighting installation con- 
sisted of 230 fluorescent industrial 
type lighting fixtures, each with two 
40-watt white lamps arranged in 
eight rows. The row spacing was 7 
feet. The mounting height was 9 
feet and the average maintained il- 
lumination was 60 foot candles. 
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After the installation, LeRoy 
Church, mechanical superintendent, 
commented, “There has been a defi- 
nite increase in quality and quantity 
of work in the departments where 
new installations have been made. 

“The installation enables correct 
color setting (uniformity of ink cov- 
erage), consequently a better look- 
ing paper, without smudge or other 
defects. Small type on the plates can 
easily be seen, affording quick ‘chip- 
outs’ or corrections. 

“Since the advertiser ‘pays the 
freight’ he likes a well printed paper. 
We have had no complaints from 
that score since the installations. 

“Pressmen and printers experi- 
ence less eye-strain, so consequently 
less body fatigue at the end of the 
working day. 

“Much favorable comment is 
heard in the pressroom and compos- 
ing room concerning the improved 


Good lighting helps to reduce fa- 
tigue and eyestrain. Seeing con- 
sumes energy on the part of the 
worker. The task of seeing under 
poor lighting conditions can have a 
considerable effect upon the nervous 
and muscular system. 

Good lighting can help increase 
the utilization of floor space. A gen- 
eral lighting plan providing a satis- 
factory level of uniform illumination 
throughout a factory area permits 
machine arrangement for most effi- 
cient production. 

Good lighting effects a more easily 
maintained cleanliness and neatness 
in the plant. 

Good lighting helps to improve 
morale, decrease labor turnover, and 
insure better supervision of work- 
ers. A well lighted area helps to put 
the pressman in a happy frame of 
mind; and a happy worker is a bet- 
ter worker. 




















Brightness 
Foot Lambert 
Ilumination Printing _Print. Cyl. 
Foot Candles Cylinder With Walls Tan 
Horizontal Vertical Bare Paper __ Tile Surface 
First Level — Printing cylinders di- 
rectly under lighting fixtures 
48 inches above floor ............ 57 12 
Ink Foundation 18” above floor.. 30 15 
Printing cylinder surface— 
idpoint "iE nee 17 15 3 7 
Printing Cylinder 12” from end.... 22 24 3 f 
Walls to 9 above floor................ 8 
Walls 9’ to 18’ above floor........ 4 
Second Level— 
Compensation Rollers .................. No surface 
9 above floor—midpoint 
WUE. wie scien 25 20 Open space 9 
Third Level— : 
Balloon Former—Midpoint .......... 17 13 2 5 
FIGURE | 
conditions. More light makes for Minimum Operating Footcandles 
more interest in the work.” Measured on the Work 
Good lighting, therefore, is im- Printing Industries: 
4 re Type Foundries— 
portant to every printer. Better illu- Matrix Making, Dressing Type A* 
mination means increased speed of Font Assembly—Sorting .................. B* 
vision. The eye, like a camera, needs Hand Casting eee c* 
a longer exposure for a good picture __ Machine Casting noes 20 
: a a Printing Plants: 
under low levels of illumination. ae ce 
Greater ease of seeing, especially Imposing Stones 2.0... ---eeceeceeo ee A*D* 
among older employees, makes them ce ee c* 
more efficient. oe a A* 
. : en Phot hy: 
Good lighting eliminates guess- "aes ies Pie 
work. Fewer mistakes are made with Wet Plate 


good lighting and when made are 
more readily detected. Experience 
has indicated that good lighting can 
lower the spoilage rate by 50 per 
cent—and increase quality. 

Good lighting reduces accidents. 
Many of the accidents which cause 
an idle machine and consequent non- 
productive time are due to improper 
lighting. Proper quality and quan- 
tity of illumination aid in reducing 
accidents in the printing plant. 





Printing on Metal 
Electrotyping: 
Molding, Finishing, Leveling Molds, 
Routing, Trimming 
Blocking, Tinting ...............:............. ce 
Electroplating, Washing, Backing......20 
Photoengraving: 


i EE 20 
ce. pee ee Kg 
Routing, Finishing, Proofing.............. B* 
eS Bee aera! A* 
Receiving and Shipping.............................. 10 


*Lighting recommendations for 
the more difficult seeing tasks, as 
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indicated by A, B, C, and D in the 
foregoing table, are as follows: 

Group A: These seeing tasks in- 
volve (a) the discrimination of ex- 
tremely fine detail under conditions 
of (b) extremely poor contrast, (c) 
for long periods of time. To meet 
these requirements, illumination lev- 
els above 100 footcandles are recom- 
mended for Group A. 

To provide illumination of this 
order a combination of at least 20 
footcandles of general lighting plus 
specialized supplementary lighting 
is necessary. The design and instal- 
lation of the combination systems 
must not only provide a sufficient 
amount of light but also must pro- 
vide the proper direction of light, 
diffusion, eye protection, and insofar 
as possible must eliminate direct and 
reflected glare as well as objection- 
able shadows. 

Group B: This group of visual 
tasks involves (a) the discrimina- 
tion of fine detail under conditions 
of (b) a fair degree of contrast (c) 
for long periods of time. Illumina- 
tion levels from 50 to 100 footcandles 
are required. 


Supplementary Lighting 


To provide illumination of this 
order a combination of 10 to 20 foot- 
candles of general lighting plus spe- 
cialized supplementary lighting is 
necessary. The design and installa- 
tion of combination systems must 
not only provide a sufficient amount 
of light but also must provide the 
proper direction of light diffusion, 
eye protection, and insofar as pos- 
sible must eliminate direct and re- 
flected glare as well as objectionable 
shadows. . 

Group C: The seeing tasks in this 
group involve (a) the discrimination 
of moderately fine detail under con- 
ditions of (b) better than average 
contrast (c) for intermittent peri- 
ods of time. 

The level of illumination required 
is of the order of 30 to 50 footcandles 
and in some instances it may be pro- 
vided from a general lighting sys- 
tem. Oftentimes, however, it will 
be found more economical and yet 
equally satisfactory to provide from 
10 to 20 footcandles from the gen- 
eral system and the remainder from 
specialized supplementary lighting. 
The design and installation of the 
combination systems must not only 
provide a sufficient amount of light 
but also must provide the proper 
direction of light, diffusion, eye pro- 
tection, and insofar as possible must 
eliminate direct and reflected glare 
as well as objectionable shadows. 

(Concluded on Page 84.) 
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SELL a book by its cover? 


You can SELL a book, catalog, or brochure easier with a 


By Forrest Randell 


@ A RECENT advertisement for cover 
papers appearing in leading maga- 
zines runs something like this: 

The buyer is speaking to an assist- 
ant. “What makes this new catalog 
put out by the XYZ Company look 
so much better than ours?” Assist- 
ant: “Well, they put a cover on their 
catalog.” 

Simple? Yes, but it sums up the 
whole reason for the use of cover 
papers. And, to a certain degree it 
covers their important characteris- 
tics. A cover is put on a catalog or 
brochure because it makes the pub- 
lication look better and because it 
protects it against wear. This latter 
feature is especially important in 
the case of catalogs which are ex- 
pected to last for a long time and 
must stand frequent handling. 

But there are other uses, too, for 
cover stocks. Menus, for example. A 
four-page menu printed on cover 
stock carries the printing in a form 
which has endurance and necessary 
stiffness for easy handling. Colored 
cover stocks also make attractive 
self-mailers, with the fancy finishes 
and colors adding appeal. 

Because of the great numbers of 
different uses for cover stocks they 
are made in greater variety of col- 
ors, finishes, and surfaces than any 
other type of advertising papers. 
These varieties start from the su- 
pers, which are made to protect 
magazines. From this beginning the 
papers work through the various 
grades to the heavyweight soilproofs 
which come in a large choice of col- 
ors and finishes. 

To begin with, we have those su- 
pers which are largely used in the 
magazine field. These are sold to 
publishers in mill runs and instead 
of the ordinary cover weights are 
furnished in the book weights of 70-, 
80-, and 90-pound. These are lighter 
than the ordinary cover weights but 
are made stronger than the ordinary 
text supers in order to stand the 
heavy handling. 


cover that makes the publication look better and protects 


it against wear. Here is the case for use of cover papers 


Next in quality we find the ground- 
wood-content covers. Made of sul- 
phite pulp with a generous mixture 
of groundwood they are relatively 
low in price. These come in a rela- 
tively small number-of colors rather 
lacking brilliance. They are gener- 
ally used where price is a strong fac- 
tor, in large edition printing. 

Next we have the leatherettes. 
Made with a jute furnish, these are 
strong, and are rolled into a leather 
finish. Price is a factor here but the 
color is fairly good and the covers 
stand up well under heavy service. 
They are gradually being superseded 
by the sulphite covers, which have a 
better color. 

Then, too, we have the coated cov- 
ers in white and india. They have a 
coating similar to the number one 
and number two text weights of 
coating. Their weights ordinarily 
run 20 by 26—60, 80, and 100 pounds 
to 500 sheets, being about 6 points, 
8 points, and 10 points respectively 
in thickness. Their coating matches 
that of equivalent text papers but 
they have the disadvantage of being 
difficult to fold without cracking on 
the backbone. As covers they are 
quite similar to the equivalent texts 
and make a fine unit for catalog or 
brochure work. 


Cover Stock Advantages 


An advantage of this grade of 
cover stock is that it varnishes or 
lacquers readily, forming brilliant 
effects. The smoothness of the coat- 
ing makes it suitable for laminating 
and thus being soilproof, with very 
brilliant effect. Four-color process 
or other color effects are common 
with its use. Laminating is relatively 
expensive and the printer should al- 
ways consult his finisher before he 
contracts to deliver a laminated job. 
Some printers who failed to get the 


- advice of their laminators have run 


into strange surprises. 

A common use for the coated cov- 
ers has been in the field of low-priced 
reprints of novels. The twenty-five 
cent books printed on bulking an- 
tique texts usually have a brilliant 
cover as their only illustration. This 


cover is almost always in color, often 
in four-color process. The attractive 
cover sells books where there would 
be little or no call for a book with a 
plain cover. Anyone who has seen 
the almost continuous stream of by- 
standers stop to look at racks of such 
books will realize the selling value of 
the covers. 

Next we come to the most popular 
cover of all, the number one sulphite. 
The best grade of sulphite takes dyes 
with a clear brilliance and strength 
of the fibers makes for an enduring 
cover. One firm, well known for the 
quality of its sulphite products, rec- 
ommends its covers for catalogs, 
booklets, posters, price lists, broad- 
sides, folders, self-mailers, manuals, 
annual reports, programs, and other 
uses where colored paper of strength 
and stiffness would be appropriate. 

This same mill recommends its 
covers for use because they provide: 

A “flower garden” range of eleven 
color-fast hues plus a new and bril- 
liant shade of white. These colors 
provide soft warm backgrounds of 
rich combinations of colored inks. 

A choice of antique or ripple fin- 
ishes which—in white and colors— 
are exceptionally “like sided” for 
work-and-turn printing. 

Rugged durability to withstand 
long hard usage, toughness to em- 
boss without breaking, pliability to 
score and fold neatly and repeatedly. 

A resilient printing surface for 
letterpress or offset. The cover cuts 
makeready time; prints rapidly with 
less ink consumption, enhances the 
appearance of halftones, line cuts, 
solids, ornaments, and type. 

All number one sulphite makers 
aim at papers which answer this 
description. 

As to finish, almost all cover stocks 
are made in antique finish. Excep- 
tions are particularly the smooth 
coateds. Other finishes are available, 
depending upon mill equipment. Rip- 
ple is available in most stocks as is 
an imitation leather finish. Brush- 
mark, morocco, plate, new linen, cor- 
dovan, hand made, stucco, Biltmore, 
and coral are the names of some of 
the other surfaces. It must be added, 
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however, that the heavier embossing 
is not suitable for work and turn. 

As far as colors are concerned, the 
printer has a choice of some fifteen 
or more in common use. White, india, 
sepia, tan, copper, two shades each 
of blue, green, gray; goldenrod, scar- 
let, and black. The colors represented 
by these names vary with the paper- 
maker concerned, giving the printer 
an exceptional variety to choose 
from. Cover stock is the one grade 
of paper in which the appearance is 
the criterion of the quality wanted. 

The usual weights are 20 by 26— 
50/500; 20 by 26—65/500; 20 by 26 
—130/500. The latter is usually 
made by the mill pasting two sheets 
of 65 pound together. 

In addition some mills make a de 
luxe paper in matching text and 
cover weights. These come in 26 by 
400—153/1000; 26 by 40—175/1000; 
and 26 by 40—306/1000. Colors are 
delicate pastel shades and the paper 
usually has a deckle on each 40 edge. 
Finishes are suede and hand made. 
The different weights afford oppor- 
tunities for text and cover to be put 
together in fine advertising booklets. 


Cover Protection 


One paper, which its makers claim 
to be the oldest, most famous, and 
most complete of all cover lines in 
the world, offers a particularly large 
choice in colors and finishes. This 
cover differs from most others in 
that it has a 25 per cent rag content 
mixed with its sulphite furnish. 
This rag content, along with the fine 
grade of dyes used, makes a cover 
which is brilliant as well as strong. 
Weights available are 40-pound, 50- 
pound, 65-pound, 80-pound, and dou- 
ble thick. Fourteen different colors 
are standard and each may be had in 
any one of nine finishes. In addition, 
on orders for some 800 pounds, the 
mill will paste together two sheets of 
different colors of 50-pound cover. 

This mill carries this motto on its 
advertising. “If you want your cata- 
log or booklet to be read from cover 
to cover—be sure that it has a cover.” 

The question of protecting a cover 
from soil has bothered printers from 
the earliest days. Probably the sim- 
plest method of protecting the sur- 
face is by using a coated cover and 
then varnishing the surface after 
printing. This makes the surface 
soilproof and has the advantage of 
bringing out the richness of the 
tones of the ink. 

At the same time the process of 
varnishing has certain disadvan- 
tages. If the varnishing is done on 
the press the amount of varnish de- 
posited on the paper will be too thin 
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for bringing out the full value of the 
process. Spirit varnishing is better. 
Here the coating is heavy enough to 
bring out the full beauty of the proc- 
ess and substantial enough to give 
thorough protection to the paper. 
Spirit varnish is more expensive 
than press varnish. 

One disadvantage found in var- 
nish is the brownish color of the 
varnish itself. This makes little dif- 
ference when the varnish is laid over 
colored ink. But over white paper 
the difference is very noticeable. On 
many surfaces the varnish practi- 
cally disappears where it falls on the 
plain paper. 

A better result can be obtained by 
the use of lacquer, because the coat- 





INVISIBLE ERRORS 
IN 
TYPOGRAPHY? 


What are they! 


Briefly, they are found in the 
spacing of words, lines, and 
letters; they are in the align- 
ment of one letter with an- 
other, in the relation be- 
tween the size of type, the 
measure to which it is set, 
and the size of paper on 
which it is printed; they are 
shown in the unhappy mar- 
riage between one type and 
another, in the wrong distri- 
bution of color, and in the 
wrong choice of paper. The 
only way to make sure that 
your work is without these 
“invisible” errors is to en- 
gage a press with a trained 
typographer on the staff and 
to insist that such a man 
superintends the production 
of all your printing jobs. 
Naturally it will cost you 
more to have your work done 
by such a printer, but the 
finished result will be well 
worth the cost. Another im- 
portant point: Give the 
printer plenty of time. Avoid 
the “rush jobs” and _last- 
minute changes. Where the 
craftsmen are harassed and 
urged to do the impossible 
you will never get work free 
from “invisible” errors. 











Sound advice above is reprinted from our March 
1950 issue, where it was incorrectly credited. 
It is taken from an article written by Vincent 
Steer, typographer of Orphington, Kent, England 








ing is transparent in itself and does 
not show a brownish tinge. 

Still better, however, is lamination 
with cellulose acetate. In this proc- 
ess a thin film of acetate averaging 
about .88 thousandths of an inch 
thick (less than one thousandth) is 
deposited over the printed surface. 
Both the film and the processes of 
attaching it to the printed surface 
have been perfected to a point where 
there is no danger of its coming off 
the paper. 

From time to time efforts have 
been made to manufacture a paper 
which would be coated with a soil- 
proof surface before printing. But 
it is only recently that a paper which 
would retain the ink after printing 
has been developed. Now there is a 
paper on the market which has a 
plastic coating on one side and which 
can be printed with inks that dry by 
oxidation. This plastic coating takes 
a dye the same color as the coating 
under it. The combination makes for 
a very brilliant even set of colors, 
and an exceedingly bright white. 
The printed plastic with its ink is 
soilproof, an occasional wiping with 
a damp cloth sufficing to restore the 
brilliance of the surface. 


Other Cover Stocks 


A further advantage of this stock 
is found in the fact that it can be 
had in special colors on orders for 
making quantities. Another advan- 
tage lies in the fact that this stock 
is not only peel-proof but crack- 
proof as well. If the back bone of the 
cover is scored with a light impres- 
sion of a round-faced scoring rule it 
will not crack but will retain its 
smooth .surface. 

This cover prints 100- or 120-line 
screen halftones with careful make- 
ready. It is a little tricky to handle 
but results are worth the trouble. 
Two finishes are furnished, one 
smooth and the other slightly rough 
and called terrapin. Both are sup- 
plied with white backs only. 

One other cover is worth mention- 
ing here. The cast-coated stocks are 
made in cover weights as well as 
in text weights. This cast-coating 
makes a brilliant white coating on 
the coated surface. The nature of 
the coating is such that it prints 
very well, both fine screen halftones 
and solids. It shows off high gloss 
inks to advantage. 

This coating is not soilproof. It 
shows dirt very easily. The advan- 
tage lies in the ease of printing it, 
and the brilliance of the results. 
Many of this year’s Christmas cards 
were printed on lighter weights of 
cast-coated. 
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@ ESTIMATING the quantity of ink 
required is a problem of importance 
to printing salesmen, pressroom 
foremen, purchasing agents, and 
owners of printing plants because 
frequently the cost of ink is entirely 
overlooked or not enough is esti- 
mated for the job, causing a loss. 
On the other hand, no pressman or 
other estimator with his employer’s 
interest in mind wants to order more 
ink than seems to be needed, espe- 
cially when the ink happens to be 
one that does not improve with age. 
Nor does the inkmaker like to take 
back an over-order of such ink. 
The basic printing element in cal- 
culating ink needed for coverage is 
the form and it is the only fixed ele- 
ment that enters into the calculation. 
Obviously a solid plate form is the 
most convenient standard for esti- 
mating ink coverage. Rubber forms, 
because of their resiliency, which 
helps coverage of the lower areas of 
the surface of a sheet of stock with 
less ink than a harder form, require 
less ink than forms of metal, plastics, 
and wood, especially on the rougher, 
unlevel stocks. The difference in ink 
supply needed by forms of the dif- 


- ferent materials is negligible. 


As only a low percentage of jobs 
are entirely solid, it is necessary in 
non-solid plate forms and in mixed 
forms of plates and type to calculate 
what percentage of solid the form 


really is. Type matter is estimated: 


roughly as 8 to 12 per cent solid and 
halftones between 50 and 60 per cent 
solid, according to their density. The 
variance in type density depends on 
whether the face is fine or bold, and 
solid or leaded. With this data and a 
rule, it is possible to calculate ap- 


STANDARDS 


for Estimating Ink Coverage 








By Eugene St. Gon 


proximate number of square inches 
solid contained in the form. 

There is variance in papers and 
inks and in the manner of applica- 
tion of ink to form and from form 
to paper or other stock, and these 
applications are subject to changes 
of atmospheric conditions. As previ- 
ously stated, only the form is fixed. 
First, let’s examine the characteris- 
tics of paper that affect coverage. 

It is frequently stated that the 
most important of these paper char- 
acteristics are smoothness, absorb- 
ency, and receptivity. Experience 
shows that levelness should be sub- 
stituted for smoothness because 
among papers of the same smooth- 
ness of surface, the level sheet re- 
quires less ink for coverage than the 
unlevel. This is true of both uncoated 
and coated papers, none of which, of 
course, are absolutely level. 


Checking the Characteristics 


The first place to examine a sheet 
for levelness is in the look-through 
when the sheet is held between the 
eyes and a good light. The sheet 
should show a uniform, well closed 
formation, not cloudy in spots and 
without thick and thin areas, opaque, 
translucent, and transparent, be- 
cause these differences in appear- 
ance reveal nonuniformity in thick- 
ness of the sheet. The darker areas 
are groups of fibers not properly dis- 
persed. Under the pressure of print- 
ing, which may amount to seventy 
pounds to the longitudinal inch 
around the cylinder, these groups of 
clustered fibers receive more squeeze 
than the thinner, lower spaces be- 
tween them. Because of the conse- 
quent bear-off, the interstices be- 


A solid plate form is the only fixed element among 


many variables — and printing ink can be expensive! 









tween the fiber clusters will need 
more ink for coverage since these 
depressions must be filled. Streaks 
and pin holes, too, may often be seen 
in the look-through. 

The calendering operation forces 
the fibers closer together and a wild 
formation requires a harder calen- 
dering to approximate levelness in 
the sheet. This results in a high pol- 
ishing of the thicker spots of clus- 
tered fiber so that they become so 
hard as to lose much of their ink 
receptivity. The pressman may 
crowd on both impression and ink 
to get an even print but the pitfalls 
of offset and mottle will be present. 

Cushion affects the compressibil- 
ity of a sheet so that it may level 
off under the squeeze of impression 
and result in better contact between 
form and sheet than is obtained with 
a smoother, harder sheet. 

Trouble-free printing depends to 
a great extent upon proper absorb- 
ency of ink by the sheet. As a gen- 
eral rule the softer papers are more 
absorbent than hard ones and while 
they do require comparatively more 
ink, softer papers need less make- 
ready than the hard. Dry-back and 
chalking must be considered in deal- 
ing with softer papers, and crystal- 
lization with harder ones. 

The receptivity of ink by paper is 
its ability to take the ink from the 
form or, in other words, to properly 
clean the plate at impression. A lack 
of receptivity, found in some hard, 
highly polished sheets can cause 
trouble. Approximate levelness and 
proper absorbency mean little if the 
sheet lacks receptivity. Viewed in 
this light, proper receptivity is most 
important. 
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If the copy had been printed on a 
sheet properly receptive of ink it is 
obvious that it is very difficult to 
match the copy with a nonreceptive 
paper unless the ink is changed. 
Naturally, inking must be stronger. 
If a thicker film of ink is attempted, 
the result is likely to end in offset, 
smearing, and delayed drying along 
with possible mottle and spotty im- 
pressions. If the body of the ink is 
changed as corrective, the print will 
be without the expected snap and 
gloss. The addition of toner to the 
ink will help but toner is more costly. 

Tests have proved that coverage 
differences of from 25 to 50 per cent, 
and in some cases even more, were 
due to the difference in levelness, 
smoothness, absorbency, or receptiv- 
ity of paper. One function of the 
inkmaker is to formulate a correc- 
tive. This can be done when the 
suitability of paper and ink for the 
job is pretested as is becoming the 
custom. 

The qualities of inks which affect 
coverage are strength of color, spe- 
cific weight, opacity, and consistency 
or body. The grinding and dispersion 
of pigment in ink, which is the most 
costly step in inkmaking, is of great 
importance, also certain pressroom 
factors. 

Ordinarily, when practicable for 
the job, a transparent ink of less 
specific weight than an opaque one, 








will yield better coverage on uncol- 
ored paper. This is quite apparent 
in the ink coverage table accompany- 
ing this article. 

One might expect black ink, be- 
cause of its opacity and density, to 
have better coverage than any col- 
ored ink. That this is not true is 
proved by tinting test and by the 
fact that the best black inks (really 
blue-black) are deepened with purple 
toner, 

Toners cost more than extended 
inks but are valuable in overcoming 
mottle and in matching copy on dif- 
ficult paper. With toner added, less 
ink may be carried; too much ink 
is the commonest cause of mottle. 
Extenders are used not only to hold 
down the cost of an ink but also to 
control the color strength of some 
pigments as for example, monastral 
blue, ordinarily used to approximate 
the iron blues in hue which is very 
deep blue, almost blue-black in toner 
strength. 

In the table of ink coverage, re- 
sults to be expected from high grade 
inks on different papers are shown 
but these results are subject to vari- 
ation because of certain pressroom 
factors. Best results are obtained 
with all rollers (including riders) 
and ink fountain agitators in use on 
runs requiring much ink. 

The nature of the form and press, 
their condition, age of rollers and 





LETTERPRESS INK COVERAGE 


Number of square inches (in thousands) per pound of ink, approximately. 





Kind of Stock 


Coated S. &S. C.' M. F. Dull-coated! Offset | Cover 











their setting, makeready, the atmos- 
pheric conditions, and quantity of 
ink carried may alter results for bet- 
ter or worse. 

Supplementary to our table of ink 
coverage, it may be noted that pos- 
ter grade ef newsprint might be 
grouped with m. f. and dull coated 
papers in respect of ink coverage 
requirements. Some bonds fall in 
the same group while others require 
more ink but not as much as rough 
cover stock. 


First Step in Estimating 


The first step in estimating the 
amount of ink a job requires is to 
measure the units of the form with 
rule and calculate what per cent solid 
it is. 

The coverage figures in the table 
represent possible coverage and they 
should not be used in calculation as 
the table is a composite one, aver- 
aged from tables put out by various 
inkmakers. Consult your inkmaker 
for figures from his tables regarding 
ink to be ordered. The coverage is 
for 100 per cent solid. 

Now multiply the area of the 
printing surface of the form, say 10 
by 15 inches which equals 150. square 
inches, by the number of copies to 
be printed, say 20,000. The result 
(3,000,000) is divided by 100,000 if 
cover black is to be used. The result 
is 30, the number of pounds of ink 
needed. Suppose the form is 12 per 
cent solid. Then 12 per cent of 30 or 
3.6 pounds of ink would be needed 
for the job. Colored inks may be fig- 
ured from the table in the same way. 

Allowance should be made for the 
quantity: of ink consumed in make- 
ready and in washup(s), also ink 
left on press after the run. 































Ink aerh 
Black 250 225 160 ~—-160 150 100 When overprinting colors, consult 
Purple and violet 200 200 150 150 150 85 your inkmaker on saving ink in the 
Purple, violet toner 260 260 200 200 200 100 surprinted color(s) over that used 
Blue lake 200 200 150 150 150 100 in first-down color. 
Bronze blue 200 200 150 150 150 100 Some printers estimate the num- 
Peacock blue 200 200 150 150 150 100 ber of square inches in the form and 
Process blue 200 200 150 150 150 100 give this and other necessary infor- 
Green lake 200 200180 150 150 100 mation to the inkmaker and let him 
Green toner 225 200 200 200 175 125 . . 
Chisdans eteen 150 150 80 80 80 70 estimate the amount of ink needed. 
Hever sed 175 150 150 150 80 80 Others turn the entire job of esti- 
Red lake 175 150 150 150 125 72 mating over to the inkmaker. This 
Red toner 295 200 200 200 175 75 works out all right if time is not 
Chrome orange 175 150 150 150 125 70 pressing. 
Persian orange 200 200 150 150 125 85 At times, estimating must be done 
Orange toner 200 200 150 150 125 85 in a hurry without help from others. 
va = a ca pi E fd = Some printers, aware that ink is 

ellow lake ; 5 5 + 
Transparent tint base © 275 250 175 175 175 100 gnats : rb. sneha 
Mixing white 125 100 = 90 9 8 ~ 90 80 ie J, wee Taek eenenye 28 
the amount of ink needed. If the job 








is in the average class, well and good, 
but what happens if it is one requir- 
ing an extraordinary quantity of 
ink, especially if one of the most 
expensive inks is required? Better 
do a little figuring first! 





Brown inks are principally composed of red or orange or both to which is added comparatively 
little black. Some browns are further modified with a little blue cr green for a cold brown or with red 
for a warm brown. Opaque browns have the coverage of opaque yellow or orange or red; transparent 
browns, the coverage of transparent orange or red. 

There is considerable difference in metallic and two-tone inks put out by different inkmakers. Con- 
sult your supplier. On the average, about 5 per cent more than black is needed in aluminum, and 
15 more in gold ink. From 10 to 15 per cent more two-tone ink than black is the average. 

White paper is the basis of ink-coverage table. For colored papers consult your inkmaker. 
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RHODESIAN ANNUAL, of Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia.—We thank you for 
the copy of your 1950 Christmas An- 
nual, something we have enjoyed each 
year for a very long time. Typograph- 
ically, this latest one is in our opinion 
the best yet. Four-color presswork on 
front cover illustration, a striking one, 
is not subject to the least adverse criti- 
cism as was last year’s cover. Advertise- 
ments are “cleaner,” meaning that the 
composition is in fewer—and we believe 
newer—types. There is, it seems, more 
order in arrangement of display and less 
crowding. We believe the Brush script 
used for headings of articles is an im- 
provement over any type used in the 
past. Presswork is commendable. 

CLAUDE BRUNETTE, of Montreal, Can- 
ada.—In spite of the small size, business 
cards give an inventive artist-typogra- 
pher like yourself a great opportunity. 
Copy is brief as a rule, and 
its nature such that almost * 
any break-up of elements is — 
permissible. Added to that, 
use of ornament and other 
decorative features such as 
rule (especially if conven- 
tionalized and not definitely 
inappropriate) is not only 
permissible but may be even 
vital in achieving the atten- 
tion everyone wants his card 
to get. In the cards you sub- 
mit—all informal, as what 
has been said would seem to 
indicate—you make use of 
about every device to be de- 
pended on for distinction. 
Three rules in red extending 
in from the right side and a 
triangle ornament serving 
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8411, LAJEUNESSE, MONTREAL 
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A striking business card creation from Claude 
Brunette, of Montreal. Red is color on original 


onstrate how these simplest of typo- 
graphical utilities may serve as art. 
EDWARD MortIMER, Limited, of Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire—Your 1951 calendar 
is excellent. Handling of days and 
dates is unconventional, names of days 
appearing in a column on the left 
followed by figures representing dates 
of Sundays, for instance, at the right 


You ave nviled. 


in the same line. The calendar leaves 

stitched to mount are much more at- 

tractive than such usually are, being 

printed in 36-point Bodoni. Instead of 

the conventional box for each date there 

are cut-off rules in red across between 

the lines, no vertical rules or lines what- 

ever. We think, however, your name, ad- 

dress, et cetera, above calendar panels 

and below your truly effective mono- 

gram are too small in relation to the 

size of the calendar section. Both being 

larger would give your name due im- 

portance and balance in weight with the 

calendar leaves. Furthermore, spacing 

is too wide between words of these lines 

of your “card.” Close word-spacing is 

preferable, in fact there should be only 
enough to set words definitely apart. 

MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY COM- 

PANY, Pittsburgh.—Your 1951 greeting 

is pleasing in its dignified way. Feature, 

and it is a real feature these 

days when use is made of 

the device of blind-emboss- 

ing, is the appearance of the 

name “Miller” within the 

oval outline just like your 

trade-mark. Where type or 

lettering is large, as in this 

case, blind-embossing is a 

change of pace which com- 

mands attention and inter- 

est, all the while reflecting a 

note which suggests a qual- 

ity article to appeal to folks 

of refined taste. The quality, 

while essentially to be asso- 





ciated with dainty things 
and jewels, maybe, is cer- 
tainly not inapppropriate on 
a piece such as this issued 
by the make of a printing 


as a direction arrow, eye- Title and spread (below) of French-style folder by G. H. Petty, Indianap- | Press who in one sense rates 
track, to your business dem- _ elis. On original the type is green, background gray having a faint pink hue it a jewel—of, say, precision, 


NINTH FLOOR 

WM. 8B. BURFORD PRINTING COMPANY 
603 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
FRIDAY, CECEMBER 22 


THREE UNTIL SIX O'CLOCK 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 





CHOICE OF EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 
A NORTHERN TRUST LETTER OF CREDIT 


Travel is more enjoyable when funds are protected from loss or 
theft. A Northern Trust Letter of Credit keeps funds safe. It also 
will introduce you in leading banks in all accessible countries, Easy 
to use, Northern Trust’s Letter of Credit is recommended for your 
vacation or business trip to other countries. 

FOR DOMESTIC TRAVEL 
Buy Travelers’ Checks Here—100% Safe—Convenient as Cash! 















We can do things with 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc., Advertising Typographers 


180 NORTH WABASH AVENUE + PHONE RANDOLPH 6-7292 + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


STDS 
€ 
% Stave You 








Blotter at top is from leading Canadian printer who regularly features cartoon crane. Colors add 
appeal to blotter of Northern Trust Company, Chicago. Bundscho’s copy slant is appealing, and, 
so far as we know, represents original use of the idea. Red is original second color on all three 





et cetera. Anyhow, too little use has 
been made of embossing—blind or em- 
bossed over printing—in recent years. 
The same might be said of the vignette 
halftone which years ago, rather than 
now, was a device for imparting ap- 
pearance of class to items of printing. 

THE J. W. Forp ComPANY, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.—Your blotter-size book- 
let showing one-line specimens (in one 
size) of the types you have is excellent. 
We like the cover and title pages 
especially. Except for a section aslant 
near the bottom left to show paper, 
background of cover is pale green. A 
facsimile of your business card is 
printed in the open panel, making it 
seem that the card is coming onto the 
page from outside the panel running 
off the page on the right. The title 
“Ford Types” is set wholly in lower 
case, something for which we cannot 
seem to find any justification, espe- 
cially in the case of the first, a proper 
noun, your name. Title page has con- 
siderable interest because of the color 
light green applied in the form of a 
solid panel bleeding off all sides but 
with a shaped open space to the out- 
line of which the type conforms around 
the right side, type being printed in 
black. We note with interest that you 
have a fine array of the later display 
faces as well as essential text faces 
like Baskerville, Garamont, and other 
favorites. Seems to us your equipment, 
along with your ability, sets you up to 
handle the most exacting assignments. 

PARADIS-VINCENT, LIMITED, of Mon- 
treal, Canada.—Design of your fiftieth 
anniversary brochure featuring equip- 
ment and personnel is very good, lay- 
out of type matter is excellent; but 
the effect of these features is at a 
handicap on some pages because of a 
couple of errors. While the effect of 
the cover is smashing and the design 
over-all original and excellent, the fact 
that the background (solid black all 
over the 9- by 12-inch page except for 
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oye God. peer ee Father; 
A blessed came, 


OD rest b you merry, gentlemen! 
Let nothing you dismay. 

Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was 6orn on Christmas Day, 

To save us br petal ll 
When we were gone — 













In the larger size of the original—printed on fine plate-finished paper with deckled side edge—this folder by Vaughn Millbourn is mighty sweet 
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one odd-shaped cutout section where 
white paper appears) so dominates 
the type and illustration in red and 
gold—mostly gold—the page must 
be scored down measurably. The 
second error concerns the halftones 
which are shallow-etched. We re- 
alize nothing much more could have 
been done with the old and probably 
faded ones of fifty years ago when 
the business began but the mani- 
festly late pictures must have been 
good enough to provide for better 
halftones than those used. Further- 
more, the legends under some of the 
plates as printed in pale blue ink are 
difficult to read. We’ve an idea. If 
all the halftones were printed in 
brown—somewhat deeper than that 
used—all type matter in black, we 
feel improvement would be great. 

CASPAR MITCHELL, of London, 
England.—We are happy to receive 
the copy of the brochure heralding 
the coming of age (1928-1948) of 
the British Typoyraphers Guild. 
The general treatment is in keeping 
with the fine traditions of the ty- 
pographer of books, which means it 
is conservative and readable, gray 
in tone rather than bold and black 
in any sense. Contained are several 








CLAUDE BRUNETTE 


4148, RUE HOTEL-DE-VILLE, MONTREAL PL, 1946 
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In his card Mr. Brunette displays a knack for 
combining unconventional arrangement and 
common decorative devices with telling effect 


interesting and sound articles on the 


practice of typography done by. 


members like Vincent Steer, George 
W. Hines, R. M. Baddeley, and 
others including your own good self. 
With all the other best practices of 
typography the book exemplified, 
we regret to state that to our way 
of thinking lines of some pages ap- 
pear too closely spaced. Here, the 
addition of even so little as one- 
point leads would make a world of 
difference. Your commentator was 
dubbed “One-Point Frazier” in one 
of the plants where this magazine 
has been printed, as if a single- 
point of difference was of any con- 
sequence. We insist it is, may be of 
great consequence. As a matter of 
fact the addition of a single point 
of space between line set in eight- 
or ten-point type is quite a lot 
relatively, percentage-wise. Really, 
though, we probably shouldn’t drag 
in this sour note, with the selection 
of type, handling, and all else, in 
fact, so commendably handled. 
THE A. B. HIRSCHFELD PREssS, of 
Denver, Colorado.—Blotters which 
you submit are all outstanding, 
some wonderfully fine. Appearance- 





wise we consider those headed 
“Have Faith in Humanity” and 
“Hirschfeld Brought Good Ty- 
pography to Chicago” are in our 
humble judgment veritable gems. 
They command attention and in- 
terest by sheer beauty and yet 
some unable to do such work have 
been known to depreciate beau- 
tiful design and typography as 
represented by the second blotter 
named. The first one mentioned 
is as modern—sensibly modern 
rather than bizarre—as typog- 
raphy and design with it can 
possibly be. For those having a 
yen for more splash—we’ll not 
say bang—we recommend the 
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Press, Inc. 





The Art 
Directors Club 
of Detroit 


invites you to attend the next meeting 
at the Scarab Club, 217 Farnsworth Ave., Tuesday, February 
21 at 8:00 P.M. Our speaker will be Burton Cherry, Director 
of Design and Typography at The Cuneo Press, Inc., Chicago, 
who will tell us about some problems which were successfully 
solved typographically. His talk will be illustrated with before 
and after slides in color. 

















Why Worry About Your 
Annual 
Report! 
Our Staff of Experts Will Assure You: 


Better Typography 
Better Illustration 
Better Format 





Cermak Road, Canc! and Grove Streets 


Chicago 16, Illinois 





Better Expression 
It will pay you to put The Cuneo Press, Inc. in 


Your Annual Report picture 

















Nice work from Burton R. Cherry, ty- 
pographic director of Cuneo Press, who 
indicates liking for items that are square 
or nearly so. The illustrations are in 
green-tinted gray on the original of 
leaflet in lower corner of this group 


blotters “Pagoda Bold,” intro- 
ducing the face to Denver ad- 
vertisers, and “Different.” Both 
are equally fine—in their way. 
The latter has added value for 
the suggestions offered buyers of 
typography and printing. The 
word “different” is shown in nine 
different types in reverse color 
(purple) in a panel which bleeds 
off top and sides and takes up 
nearly two-thirds of the vertical 





This is to Certify that 


ls actively supporting the high aims of 

The Clearing Foundation in perpetuating the great 

work of Jens Jensen. The Clearing provides 

the facilities and stimulating environment where 
creative men and women can further their work and — 

study in the arts — painting, sculpture, design, 

weaving, landscape architecture, music, 

drama, dancing and literature. 


























Original of this folder is beyond range of our reproduction po- 
tential and readers must visualize much. Knebels Press, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, both doer and mover, used an attractive yellow 
cover stock, printed reverse plate in medium gray, and illus- 
tration in deep red. Short front leaf is deckled along the side 
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Plates above were made with idea of printing type in red as on 
original and trees, d to delicate tone, in our black to 
represent green of original, but make-up problem didn’t permit 
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space, printed the narrow way of 
the piece. We regret space doesn’t 
permit a detailed description of 
all so others among our readers 
could step out and do likewise 
(maybe) for themselves, but we 
must mention the blotter die-cut 
around the top to simulate a 
target with an arrow with string 
end die-cut outside the circle, 
said arrow striking dead center 
of bull’s-eye where outlined half- 
tone of your plant is located. 

C. RAYMOND BERAN, of San 
Francisco.—Like all you do, the 
booklet, “What is a Friend?” 
reflects the finest of typograph- 
ical craftsmanship and exquisite 
taste in the selection of paper. 
Each of the three leaves ahead 
of center is folded shorter than 
the one which follows. Near top 
and right-hand edge of the first 
one the word “What” is printed 
in dark gray ink except for the 
“W,” a Lombardic initial which 
is in red, the other letters as well 
as those of the other words being 
in large size Goudytext. On the 
extension of the second leaf “‘is” 
appears, “a” is at the edge of 
the third leaf while a question 
mark shows from the edge of the 
fourth leaf which like those fol- 
lowing is full-page width, all the 


ANNUAL REPORT 


words being in line as accurately 
as if printed on a single leaf at 
one impression. Preceding the 
interrogation point on the fourth 
leaf but unseen until the third 
leaf is raised there’s the word 
“Friend.” Interest is aroused not 
only by the general effect of nov- 
elty but by the curiosity aroused 
through what is first seen, name- 
ly “What is a ?” The stock of 
text pages is cream-toned egg- 
shell with the front of each of 
the four leaves deckled, Cover of 
deep blue-green, also with right- 
hand edge deckled, is folded short 
of the first leaf. To keep the short 
words of each leaf from seeming 
to be lost on the page there is 
preceding each a swirl in red 
which of course, saves the sit- 
uation because without these the 
effect of each leaf separately 
would not be pleasing with just 
the one word showing. Text 
pages following, the poem of the 
title is set in 36-point Goudytext 
printed, as is the title, in deep 
gray. A lesser master would 
have printed the type in black 
and that would be a pity. The 
gray instead of black tends to 
soften the entire effect, makes it 
appeal to the esthetic taste of 
everyone. Finally, mention must 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


We admire this cover very much; it has power, and is highly appropriate. On the 
9- by 12-inch original, background is deep green-olive and panel printed light gray 
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be made of the cord bow-tied at 
the fold. outside. This, a lighter 
version of the cover stock, adds 
beauty and an effect of quality. 

JOHN L. DE BRUEYS, Houston, 
Texas.—We are not surprised to 
learn, as we examine the bro- 
chure you created and engineered 
to attract conventions to Plaza 
Hotel, of San Antonio, that “the 
first two conventions obtained 
through its instrumentality paid 
for its entire cost which ex- 
ceeded two dollars a copy.” Of 
twenty 9- by 12-inch pages and 
cover, the cost may startle some 
readers—perhaps startle most 
buyers of printers even more— 
but what better proof of value is 
there than such a record of divi- 
dends? The brochure is most ap- 
pealing, starting with the black 
front cover made by printing an 
over-all and bleeding reverse 
plate, giving the impression of 
its being printed in red, gold, and 
white (this paper, of course) on 
black stoek, all given a coating 
of high gloss, we believe, through 
laminating acetate sheeting on 
the front and back of the cover. 
The finest of everything, includ- 
ing copy, is evident except in one 
instance. The typography hasn’t 
the class to match other features. 
Leading fault is use of too many 


varied styles of type in the dis- 
play, especially since some are so 
lacking in the design character- 
istics that make types get along 
well together. On the front cover, 
for example, we find true gothic 
(better known to most readers 
as Old English), a couple of lines 
of cursive lettering, a couple in 
the extra condensed type hav- 
ing Bodoni characteristics (extra 
condensed Bodoni would be a bet- 
ter name than those of different 
type makers supplying type of 
the kind and with extra bold sans 
serif used for several lines). 
Except for the fine effect of the 
glossy black over-all, the cover 
would be considered ordinary. A 
fundamental of typographical de- 
sign is violated in the fact that 
the design as an entity is widest 
at the bottom. In design the in- 
verted pyramid is a fine form 
but when the shaping conforms 
with the real pyramid the effect 
is invariably unbalanced. Press- 
work, both of one-color halftones 
in brown and the four-color 
process illustrations, is excep- 
tionally fine: all halftones are 
printed clean and sharp. Credit 
for this belongs to the Gulf Pub- 
lishing Company but the Art En- 
graving Company made the fine 
work by Gulf possible. 
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Cover of another fine annual report from Gazette Printing Company, Montreal. On 
the 812- by 11-inch original the second color is soft blue of medium tone value 








GRAPHIC ARTS 


EDUCATION J 


Spgine Issue, 1950 











Impressive cover by students of Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy. On the 6- by 9-inch original of yellow stock the type was 
printed in black, hand in green, and composing stick in green 











PRINTING WEEK 
IN THE BAY AREA 


Printing 
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Progress 











January 14% to 20* inclusive 


























Title of folder listing the events of Printing Week in San Francisco 
Bay Area reflects style of Franklin’s day. Red was the color used 
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@ ONE OF THE standard titles we see 
in the bookstores these days runs 
something like this: “The Care and 
feeding of ——.” The particular item 
varies. It may be gold fish. It may be 
stenographers. It may be some fur- 
bearing animal. But the attractive 
feature of these books is that they 
offer advice in the cultivation and 
preservation of a person or thing in 
which we are interested. 

So, says Professor Thomas Blaine 
Stanley, professor emeritus of mar- 
keting at New York University, why 
wouldn’t it be a practical thing for 
us to study “The Care and Feeding 
of Clients,” particularly at a time 
when there is so much turmoil due 
to re-armament. So, let’s go. 

Taking care of clients is probably 
the most difficult part of selling. If 
you don’t believe it, ask an account 
executive in an advertising agency, 
where the average client stays with 
an agency for a usual period of two 
and a half years. Breaking into an 
account may seem at the time to be 
the most difficult feat. But holding 
on to a customer and nourishing his 
business to a point where he becomes 
an account is a much more difficult 
feat. Printers may be able to extend 
the life of an account past the time 
that their advertising agency breth- 
ren find practical, but the process 
is a difficult one. 


The First Step 


Let’s see what some of the diffi- 
culties are. Say you have been call- 
ing on a prospect for some time. 
Finally you get a chance to bid on 
a job. It is likely to be a small one 
unless you have sold the customer on 
the idea that you can only serve him 
to advantage on a large printing. 
Just what steps are you going to use 
to take care of this order as it should 
be handled? 

You have probably cut your price 
to the bone in order to get this first 
order. And you may run into paper 
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difficulty right at the start. Spot 
paper is something of a proposition. 
Having slashed your price to the 
minimum you may find a bit of diffi- 
culty in furnishing exactly what you 
agreed to supply. With your profits 
pinched down to the vanishing point, 
what will you do to give your cus- 
tomer exactly what he expects? 

If he is as human as most pur- 
chasing agents he will be suspicious 
of a new supplier. Anything you 
bring around as a substitute for the 
paper on which you made your suc- 
cessful bid will be scrutinized with 
the greatest of care. And he may 
not agree with your judgment as to 
what constitutes an equivalent. 


How to Protect Yourself 


From here on, in dealing with cus- 
tomers you do not know too well, it 
will be wise to protect yourself in 
your written specifications. Unless 
you are absolutely sure that you can 
match the specifications it will be 
well to allow yourself a choice when 
you submit your price. 

But if the paper situation gives 
you a headache it also offers you a 
choice opportunity to break into a 
new account, Not every printer will 
be as conscientious as you. And if 
your competitor takes this partic- 
ular time to substitute his own 
judgment for that of his customer, 
you may find that the customer will 
take this opportunity to give you a 
trial and see what you will do. 

This is advice that extends to all 
sources of materials which are or 
may be in short supply during this 
chaotic period. Let your customer 
tell you what changes he will accept 
and you will stay out of trouble. Fur- 
thermore, this situation gives you an 
opportunity to talk over conditions 
with the customer and suggest ideas 
that may not have occurred to him. 
You may also take the occasion to 
ask your customer’s advice as to 
methods of handling his problems. 


There are few buyers who are un- 
willing to chat on the subject of im- 
proving their printing. You may find 
an entree through the exchange of 
ideas. 

Funny how many new ideas will 
occur to you when you have the op- 
portunity to have a real heart-to- 
heart talk with a customer over his 
problems. Many forms used by 
buyers are like Topsy—they just 
“growed.” They may have evolved 
because someone who belonged to 
the organization thought they were 
a good idea at the time. This person 
may have left the organization long, 
long ago but his brain child has 
lingered on. And there is no guar- 
antee that it was a particularly good 
idea even at the time it was initiated. 


Offer Something New 


Why not take the bull by the horns 
and offer the buyer something new? 
Don’t accept his old solution of the 
problem. Make a fresh start from the 
proposition of studying his need 
first. Then work out something to 
meet that need. 

Here is an example. Some years 
ago one of the New York banks de- 
cided to try out a new form of check- 
ing account which it called Check- 
O-Matic. The bank felt it could save 
money by printing its checks on 
lightweight bristol and save money 
by handling these checks through 
bookkeeping machines. This method 
would allow the banks to handle the 
accounts for ten cents per check 
without maintaining a balance. 

Trial of this method brought out 
the following objections: The cards 
were clumsy, they were outsize, and 
subject to damage from folding. 
They didn’t look like the normal 
checks. So the bank had to do some- 
thing about it. It restricted the book- 
keeping machine cards to monthly 
balance statements and went back 
to a check of standard size and 
stock. This was accepted by its cus- 
tomers and business in that depart- 
ment increased. 

But the bank was still looking for 
means to build up the business of 
that department. The discovery was 
made that many of its accounts 
would be better served if facilities 
were offered for making deposits by 
mail. 

This took a bit of doing but an 
envelop was finally evolved that com- 
bined a deposit slip, a return address, 
and a receipt for the total deposit. 
These envelopes were displayed in 
a conspicuous place in the bank until 
the customers had a chance to get 
acquainted with them. Using them 
was easy. The customer took home 
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a supply. Then when he was ready 
to make a deposit he filled out the 
deposit slip, and the return address, 
and mailed the envelope to the bank 
with the checks. The bank processed 
the deposit slip in the usual way, 
filled out the receipt form, and 
mailed it back to the customer with 
a fresh envelope. This process was 
inexpensive; the cost was only that 
of a blank envelope plus a three-cent 
stamp. Most of the routine was han- 
dled by the customer. 

This whole development reminds 
the writer of a session he had work- 
ing out a mailing piece for the 
YMCA. It was just before World 
War II. The YMCA was trying out 
the proposition that it could sell the 
services of the gymnasiums if it 
stressed the value of building up a 
physique that would carry its owner 
through any storm or stress. 

The publicity director wanted 
help. He handed the writer a 17 by 
22 sheet of wrapping paper folded 
to 5% by 8%. Said he: “I want a 
two-color broadside like this. Want 
to work on it?” We did. We engaged 
the services of a young artist. He in 
turn hired a model who rather fan- 
cied his prowess as a wrestler. Dur- 
ing a series of sessions in which 
the wrestler found that posing for 
YMCA was more of an assignment 
than he bargained for, a series of 
sketches was evolved which showed 
what the YMCA gyms were offer- 
ing. The completed broadside even- 
tually passed the inspection of the 
local bigwigs. 

And—surprise! The broadside not 
only brought in additional gymna- 
sium members, it also attracted the 
attention of YMCA branches all over 
the country. Before we were fin- 
ished, the original order for 10,000 
had been multiplied by ten and the 
complete order called for 100,000 
broadsides. Just another case of sit- 
ting down with the boss and working 
on an idea until it jelled. 


The Feeding Problem 


-But when we started we promised 
to discuss “The Care and Feeding of 
Clients.” And the feeding part is 
one of the most delicate operations 
in the category. The principle, of 
course, is that the salesman wants 
to get the buyer off by himself. But 
unless he works it carefully, his cus- 
tomer will feel that all the salesman 
wants to do is to buy some business 
with a lunch. 

Of course the salesman who is in- 
viting a customer out wants to get 
him down to the plant where he can 
see the equipment and meet the 
executives. And because it is rather 








obvious that this is just what the 
salesman wants he sometimes finds 
the buyer to be a little gun-shy. 

A better idea for a first luncheon 
date is to select a meeting where 
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Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How 
many can you answer without consulting 
the answers on page 73? 
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The following printing terms 
have more or less been lost to the 
craft in the past eighty - odd 
years. Can you match the defini- 
tion with the correct “lost” 
word? 

Botch 

Bottle arsed 

Half press 

Mackle 

Peel 

Shooting stick 

a. Incompetent workman. 

b. When but one person 

works at the press. 

c. Broad, thin board with a 

long handle. 

d. Wedge-shaped instrument 

for locking up a form. 

e. When part of an impres- 

sion appears double. 

f. Type wider at the bottom 

than at top. 

7. What is the best class of 
work for multiple shifts— 
long or short press runs? 

8. Bond papers are made exclu- 
sively on Fourdrinier paper- 
making machines. True or 
false? 

9. “Analine printing” is now 
more of a method than a 
process using analine dyes. 
True or false? 

10. There is no apparent advan- 
tage in using dry offset over 
regular offset in color print- 
ing. True or false? 

11. Our printing accident rate 
is getting worse. True or 
false? 

12. The point system in compo- 
sition is, of course, our 
“picas and points” of meas- 
urement—but what is the 
point system in presswork ? 
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there will be an interesting speaker, 
preferably with a neutral subject. As 
an example we might cite the case of 
an American Legion Post where the 
standard of speakers has been very 
high. Here the chairman of the 
membership committee has compiled 
an enviable record in bringing in 
new members. He has never offered 
to pay for his prospect’s lunch. He 
simply found some buyer with whom 
he wished to become better ac- 
quainted, told him what the attrac- 
tion was and how much it would 
cost, then invited him to the meet- 
ing. If the prospect liked the meet- 
ing, our friend offered to sponsor 
his membership. And, believe it or 
not, he brought in a total of more 
than 400 members in the course of 
about three years. Naturally he got 
better acquainted with these men. 
We have told this story at some 
length because it seems to us to con- 
tain the germ of. the successful 
idea in getting customers interested 
through feeding them. Our friend 
did not put his guests under financial 
obligation. He offered them an at- 
tractive meeting to attend. And, if 
they liked the crowd, he helped them 
become members. Then, and not 
until then, did he cultivate their 
acquaintance in a business way. 


Biggest British Job 


@ A SUPPLEMENTARY printing of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is now 
nearing completion in England. It is 
believed to be Great Britain’s big- 
gest offset book printing job. 

The English reprint is being un- 
dertaken by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Limited, wholly owned British 
affiliate of the American publishing 
company whose world headquarters 
are in Chicago. 

Increasing difficulties to supply 
the British and European markets 
from binderies in the United States, 
plus currency and import restric- 
tions contributed to the move. 

R. R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 
pany of Chicago, American printer 
of the Britannica, produced careful 
proofs of each of the 25,000 plates 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to 
be forwarded to Britain to form the 
“camera copy” for the new printing. 

Halftone and color insets in the 
set, of which there are 1,623 pages, 
are still printed in the United States 
and tipped into the British printing. 

The complete set of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica consists of 27,236 
pages containing 38,000,000 words 
and requiring the services of six 
printing firms, three platemaking 
firms, and four English binderies. 
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CA LLA HAN PRINTING COMPA NY NOT INCORPORATED 


2345 N. MAIN STREET e PHONE BUTLER 3-4498 « ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


SPECIALIZING IN COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 


First prize winner is in yellow and pale green on white. Yellow background to the initials catches the eye in this outstanding letterhead by Max McGee 





Callahan Printing Company, Not Incorporated 


- Specializing in Commercial Stationery - 





2345 NORTH MAIN STREET . TELEPHONE BUTLER 3-4498 


Anytown, U.S.A. 





Second prize is awarded 0. E. Booth for above letterhead. White initial is in 9g t and ge line separat pany name from address 


CALLAHAN PRINTING COMPANY 


NOT INC. 


PHONE BUTLER 3-5588 





SPECIALIZING IN COMMERCIAL STATIONERY — 2345 North Main St. ANYTOWN, U.S. A. , 


J. F. Tucker's green and black letterhead on white tied for third prize. The ornament is pale green and also the dots on either side of the address 


callahan 
PLENLENE \ COMPANY v0: meorsorar 


BUTLER 3-4498 © 2345 NORTH MAIN STREET * ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


@ specializing in COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 











WINNERS , 


@ THE INLAND PRINTER Letterhead 
Contest, which closed on September 
11, 1950, drew 200 entries from three 
continents. A selection displayed at 
the Sixth Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition was viewed by a continu- 
ous line of appreciative visitors. No 
less than forty-six entries received 
one or more votes from the ten 
widely known typographers who 
were chosen to judge the contest: 
Burton Cherry, director of design 
and typography at the Cuneo Press; 
Howard N. King, vice-president of 
the Maple Press and noted typo- 
graphic consultant and lecturer; 
John M. Lamoureux, Warwick Ty- 
pographers, Incorporated; Igor de 
Lissovoy, R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company designer; Richard N. Mc- 
Arthur, noted authority on type 
lore; B. W. Radcliffe, of Intertype 
Company; Michael R. Stevens, gen- 
eral manager of John E. Weiss and 
Son, Incorporated; Frank Kofron, 
Minneapolis typographer; and Paul 
A. Bennett, director of typographic 
layout at Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. 

The forty-six point-winning en- 
tries alone illustrate international 
coverage of the contest. Eleven of 
the United States are represented 
and there are contestants from Aus- 
tralia, Sweden, Canada, England. 


Here Are the Winners 


Max McGee, of Springfield, IIli- 
nois, won the first prize. Mr. McGee 
won second prize in THE INLAND 
PRINTER Business Card Contest of 
1950. He added to his laurels by hav- 
ing nine entries awarded points to 
the total of 143! O. E. Booth, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, won second prize. 

J. F. Tucker, of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, and G. H. Petty, of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, tied for third prize. 

Bo Berdal, of Solna, Sweden, and 
Mr. Tucker tied for fourth prize; 
and Ernest A. Scammell, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, saw to it that 
fifth prize will have a long trip. 


Burton Cherry, director of design 
and typography at The Cuneo Press, 
Incorporated, writes, “One of the 
most difficult problems of design is 
that of the letterhead. A letterhead’s 
basic function is that of clearly stat- 
ing the name and address of the 
sender. Because companies are or- 
ganizations of people, the designer 
tries to give the letterhead a per- 
sonality which will represent these 
people and a character which will 
indicate the kind of work they do. 


Judges Rate Entries 


“My first choice came closest to 
meeting all of the requirements I 
place on a letterhead. Many of the 
designs contained a good selection 
of type, well arranged and spaced. 
Good craftsmanship was to be found 
in most of the designs submitted. 

“A good letterhead needs a device 
which will be quickly identified with 
the company that sends the letter. 
Trademarks, drawings, and design 
elements serve this purpose.” 

Michael R. Stevens, general man- 
ager of John E. Weiss and Son, In- 
corporated, says, “In judging any 
letterhead the following things must 
be considered in order of impor- 
tance: 1. Effectiveness as a letter- 
head; 2. Suitability for the business 
it represents; 3. Legibility and bal- 
ance; 4. Typographic design; 5. The 
color combinations and the choice of 
color; and 6. Presswork. It was on 
this basis that I made my selection.” 

Igor de Lissovoy, typographic de- 
signer at R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company, states, ‘““Here are some of 
the reasons why I like my first choice 
of the letterheads: 

“The letterhead has plenty of 
grace. It has loose feeling along with 
good balance. I like the treatment of 
traditional type in a modern way. It 
also seems to have constant move- 
ment and italic type makes it even 
more so.” 

Richard N. McArthur, president 
of Higgins-McArthur Company and 


of The 

Inland Printer 
Letterhead 
Contest 


noted typographer, had this to say 
about his first choice of the entries: 

“Intelligently designed, and per- 
fect taste in the selection of type 
faces. Bank Serif and Bodoni Book 
contrast harmoniously, blend beau- 
tifully. Shapely form and perfect 
order. Arranged, punctuated, word- 
spaced by a real typographer.” 

Mr. McArthur commented on the 
entire collection of letterheads sub- 
mitted to the judges. “On the whole,” 
he notes, “the specimens are lively 
and show that the contestants are 
free thinkers—not copycats of any 
category. I’d say to them: keep on 
trying, study the work of the great 
typographers, learn design, princi- 
ples, and color. Don’t make tricky 
arrangements; simplicity is the best 
rule; line makes design. There’s 
much room at the top, and rewards 
for those who keep on ’til they come 
out ahead of the heap.” 

John Lamoureux, vice-president 
of the Warwick Typographers In- 
corporated and skilled typographer, 
found entries of a high excellence. 
“The calibre of material suggests 
to me,” he writes to IP, “that the 
boys in the trade are just about as 
good as they ever were. 


Simplicity Held Interest 


Mr. Lamoureux commented on his 
first selection, “The studied simplic- 
ity of the letterhead of my choice is 
what attracted and held my interest. 

“I liked the way the complete 
name of the company was treated as 
a unit rather than putting undue 
emphasis on the name Callahan or 
the initial ‘C’ or what have you. It 
seems to me that the full name of a 
company should be presented in a 
letterhead in a manner that is sin- 
cere and not too undignified. 

“The use of a layout that captures 
the spirit of the letter, plus good 
spacing, completes the picture. The 
colors could probably be improved.” 

Howard N. King, vice-president 
of The Maple Press Company as well 
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as outstanding typographer and In- 
ternational Craftsmen official, gives 
the following list of reasons for his 
first choice of letterhead: 

“1. It was neat. 2. Well printed in 
appropriate color for the paper. 3. 
The design was good. 4. The type is 
one of my favorites, Bulmer; and 
finally, Number 5, the lines show 
care in spacing and that is just as 
important as anything else.” 

R. Hunter Middleton, director of 
type design at Ludlow Typograph 
Company, stated the following rea- 
sons for his selection of the best 
letterhead: “In judging any classi- 
fication of printing, the first step is 
to leaf through the entries and set 
aside every item which has eye-stop- 
ping appeal. 

“The second step is to analyze the 
reason for this appeal—also to de- 
cide whether the letterhead, in this 
instance, has additional merit to 
support its initial selection. 

“In my first selection the eye- 
stopping appeal is due to the effec- 
tiveness of the illustration and an 
up-to-date typographic effect. While 
the typography of the letterhead is 
not overly forceful, it is nicely or- 
ganized and will not dominate the 
typewritten letter. The position of 
the letterhead typography is better 
understood when we imagine the 
typewritten letter on the page. Be- 
cause of the open space at the left of 
the letterhead the reader has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get into the 
letter itself without interference. 

“In other words, this letterhead 
has eye-stopping appeal, the illus- 
tration is symbolic of the printing 
industry, and the necessary infor- 
mation is clearly stated and sympa- 
thetic in display relation with the 
typewritten letter, which when cen- 
tered on the page results in an 
attractive letter instead of just a 
striking letterhead.” 


Visualize Finished Letter 


B. W. Radcliffe, director of typog- 
raphy at the Intertype Corporation, 
says, “After considering the usual 
combination of type, ink, and paper 
on a letterhead, I try to visualize its 
appearance after the job has been 
completed by the letter. 

“In this respect No. ...... is perfect. 
By aligning the date line with the 
right-hand group the message, if 
properly typed, becomes an integral 
part of the design.” 

Frank Kofron, Minneapolis ty- 
pographer and consultant, states: 
“My first choice indicates consid- 
eration for good letterspacing of 
capitals and the suggestion that it 
conveys that here is a printer who 
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will give careful study to a job and 
also try to make it a bit different. 

“T feel that out of the lot of letter- 
heads submitted it shows an under- 
standing of better typography. Care 
has been given to letterspacing and 
a pleasant effect has resulted from 
use of only one type style. The ar- 
rangement is pleasing from a design 
standpoint—is not static—and sug- 
gests that commercial printing or 
any other kind would be intelligently 
handled.” 

Paul A. Bennett, director of typo- 
graphic layout at the Mergenthaler 


Linotype Company, says: “Best ob- 
viously means different things to 
different people. And since I selected 
what I considered best, I suppose 
it’s in order to indicate why I liked 
the ten I did. Here’s my completely 
frank reaction: 

“My first choice seems to me to 
be fresh, original, and arresting, and 
yet handled with typographic intel- 
ligence in every detail. I do not mind 
the mixture of lowercase Garamond 
italic and small caps, and I do salute 
the typographer for his original and 
unconventional arrangement.” 





HOW JUDGES SCORED LEADING ENTRIES 
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Above, left: John A. Stout, new to firm of Samuel C. Stout Company; 
right: Ralph J. Waite, retired after forty-year service with Miehle 


J. Edgar Lee, Challenge Machinery Company president, receives gold watch from E. Paul Babcock 
assistant sales manager, at Mr. Lee’s 85th birthday celebration. He has been with firm 69 year: 
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judges in Hamilton contest for fine printed pieces, seated men are 
Cc. William Schneidereith, Raymond Blattenberger, Abraham Colish. 
Standing, Hamilton men: Lane Taylor, Hugo Hanson, Joseph Dunton 


Above (left): George J. Parker, ATF vice-president; Charles E. Love, vice-president at Commercial Con- Above, left to right: Richard G. Thelen, leader of Albany Craftsmen; 
trols Corporation; and John T. Hargrave, an Interchemical Corporation printing ink branch sales manager William G. Dudley, sales manager of John Maher Printing Company 


Below: Group at Cheese Party held in the Advertising and Sales Executives Club, Kansas City, Missouri. Lee Augustine, Printing Machinery Company, was one of the jolly hosts 


TOO MANY MONUMENTS 

Once before you helped me with a 
bothersome proofreading problem; so 
again I appeal to you for advice. 

How would you punctuate the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Washington D.C.’s 
many monuments enhance its formal 
beauty.” 

Should D.C. be set off by commas? 
“Washington, D.C.’s, many monuments 
...” Should the commas be dropped? 
“Washington D.C.’s many monuments 
...” Or should we keep one comma? 
“Washington, D.C.’s many monuments 

” 

Although a rewrite, such as “The 
many monuments of Washington, D.C., 
enhance its formal beauty,” would 
solve the problem, that is the easy way, 
and far be it from any of us to be con- 
tent with such a simple solution. 

With the world in the state it is in, 
with five more payments due before 
the TV set is ours, we should worry 
about a stinker like this! We sent it 
on to our specialist and expert on 
matters of punctuation. If he doesn’t 
end it all the minute he sees that 
sentence, we will give his answer in 
an issue or two. 

Don’t say “How would you punc- 
tuate” that sentence! We wouldn’t 
touch it with a ten-foot pole. Life is 
real and earnest enough as is. 

FLASH: We just received word 
from our expert. (Since we dragged 
him into this, we cloak him in ano- 
nymity.) He agrees with us that the 
best advice for anyone in this quan- 
dary is for him to leap out the near- 
est and highest window—or from 
one of Washington D.C.’s highest 
monuments. That’s the way both of 
us prefer it, sans commas, but as the 
expert says, “All the schoolmarms 
would certainly yell for the awkward 
style of Washington, D.C.’s, many 
monuments.” 

Why not select another setting 
for the monuments? There are some 
nice ones in Chicago, and loads of 
them around Gettysburg. 


AN OLD SAYING 

Concerning your December item en- 
titled “Cherished Superstition,” it re- 
minded me of the days when I was an 
apprentice working under a master 
printer of the old school who gave you 
doses of grammar, spelling, mathe- 
matics, history, and a broad vocabu- 
lary including profanity. I remember 
this particular saying, which in my 
present business has been argumenta- 
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tive many times with customers: “A 
preposition should never be used to 
end a sentence with.” Said statement is 
the end of the argument in most cases. 

Winston Churchill once won an 
argument with a similar saying. Of 
course, it was his copy and he was 
the boss. There is nothing wrong, on 
the other hand, in avoiding ending 
sentences with a preposition, if one 
doesn’t have to make stilted acrobats 
of the words and meaning. 





Personal 


to 
Jacob 


We wanted to answer 
your candid comment. Un- 
fortunately—and surely un- 
intentionally — while the 
penmanship of your letter 
is eligible for an award for 
clarity, it went hogwild in 
your signature and name 
of your firm. 

The death of Teall is still 
mourned in these offices. He 
knew all the answers, but 
more than that, he was a 
good, friendly, and tolerant 
man. We have no illusion 
that we fill his place in the 
world of proofreading. 

Joseph Lasky is an es- 
teemed and friendly com- 
petitor of this department. 
He conducts a regular de- 
partment on the subject of 
proofreading for the Amer- 
ican Printer magazine. We 
recommend it to you. 

But tell us this: If super- 
intendents hire no readers 
under forty, just where do 
readers get “a decade or 
two” of worth-while experi- 
ence so that they can qual- 
ify for jobs? 











A MAN’‘S NAME IS HIS OWN 

In your quibbling about the spacing 
of names beginning with particles—le, 
la, du, da, di, de, et cetera—you appar- 
ently overlook the rule regarding the 
capitalization of such. 

We wouldn’t dream of overlooking 
such an important rule; it’s right 
there on page 24 of the University 
of Chicago Press Manual of Style. 
It states that the particles are capi- 
talized when they are not preceded 
by a Christian name or title, but not 
capitalized when they are preceded 
by such name. 

But following that rule is a para- 
graph containing this sentence: 
“Observe any variations in personal 
signatures.” That is our aim. Let 
a man spell his name as he will. 


BELITTLIN’ 

Here’s some capitalization I object 
to: “Ernie Pyle did try to go beyond 
the packaged attitudes of ‘The’ G.I. 
which had been doled out by Yank or 
the Owl or the liberal press.” 

Abbreviations of governmental 
agencies should be in regular caps, 
especially since OWI looks like owi 
in the type face used by the maga- 
zine. Yank would be better in italic, 
while we’re being critical. 


IN THE GUTTER 

I have read Proofroom department 
nigh unto twenty years and have re- 
ceived a great deal of help from the 
same. Your department has settled a 
few verbal discussions when I get tear 
sheet from a former issue, which I keep 
on file. 

The problem which confronts me 
now, and I stand alone: Can a folio 
for a left-hand page be placed to the 
right of the page, thus running it into 
the gutter? The sample enclosed will 
show you what we are up against. 

The rest of the men agree with me 
that they have never seen it done, but 
say that it is all right. I maintain it 
can’t be done but have no proof. I sug- 
gested we place the folio at the bottom 
of the page. Your help would be appre- 
ciated. (The work concerned is a new 
type book.) 

There’s just one slightly tremen- 
dous argument against putting the 
folio of a left-hand page on the ex- 
treme right of the page: No one can 
see it. Even if the book is punched 
and spiral bound so that it would be 
flat when open, it still would be diffi- 
cult to spot the page numbers. 
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We agree 100 per cent with you 
that the page numbers should go at 
the bottom of the page, in this case. 
Speaking as one who frequently con- 
sults type books, we’d suggest that 
the page numbers be larger or bolder 
than they are now. (This advice is 
infringing on Specimen Review, but 
the boss is on vacation, so perhaps 
we will get by with it.) What good is 
an index, if the page number is hid- 
den in the binding (and who would 
think of looking for it there) or is 
so modest and light that it is prac- 
tically invisible? 

Thanks for your kind words. Or- 
dinarily we omit them from these 
pages, but there’s a one-man hate 
campaign on at present, conducted 
by a reader who bemoans the loss of 
Teall and the inadequacy of his suc- 
cessor. We want him to know that 
someone loves and appreciates us. 


SUPERIORITY IN QUOTES 

We are called upon to proofread the 
copy of an editor who is addicted to 
the use of quotation marks, as: Wil- 
liam “Bill” Smith, or The saying is a 
“bromide,” or This is my “pet peeve.” 
My pet peeve is what I regard not only 
as unnecessary use of quotes but also 
incorrect usage. Am I right? 

You are right. These marks are 
used as an apology. We like the in- 
comparable Fowler on this subject: 
“Recourse is had by writers who 
wish to safeguard their dignity & 
yet be vivacious, to combine comfort 
with elegance, to touch pitch & not 
be defiled. They should make up their 
minds whether their reputation or 
their style is such as to allow of 
their dismounting from the high 
horse now & again without compro- 
mising themselves; if they can do 
that at all, they can dispense with 
apologies; if the apology is needed, 
the thing apologized for would be 
better away.” 

Perhaps by querying every single 
unnecessary quotation mark, you 
could at least cause the editor to look 
into the matter. He won’t find back- 
ing in any modern reference. Such 
books as “Words into Type” tersely 
announce: “Do not quote slang. The 
practice ... is not commendable.” 


THE BIG B 

In reference to your item “War and 
Caps” in the December issue, the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
uses this style: the War Between the 
States. (Our local Shopping News does 
likewise.) Since the editors of the Big 
Webster have often reversed them- 
selves on this matter in succeeding 
issues, I expect them to do so again. 

Thanks for adding to our knowl- 
edge on this subject. Seems to us 


that the phrase is used mostly in the 
South—sometimes shortened simply 
to “the War.” 

If anyone is wondering why a 
Shopping News is concerned with 
the Civil War, it happened in an 
editorial—a good one, incidentally— 
like this: “For the first time since 
the American revolution (Why not 
Revolution?), with the exception of 
the War Between the States, the 
people of our country are faced with 
a stark test of faith.” 

What’s that Big B doing on your 
“Big Webster’? Cap of respect? 


NOT WANTED 

Why do you use the apostrophe in 
our name? Would you use it for the 
Jones Press? (The name is The Kays 
Press. We had it on labels as The Kay’s 
Press.) 

Our circulation department re- 
ports: “Killed this little disturber 
on our sub records, so he is resting 
in peace. Or is he? The little gremlin 
will rise again, full of tricks, to 
plague you.” 

We wouldn’t be a bit surprised. 


ivasmuacnenone aus. 


Halta 
Century Age 
in the 
Prootroom 


A printer of Moline, Illinois, asks the 
following question about quotation 
marks, etc., and we have had to make 
the use of points even a little more in- 
volved than it was in his letter: “Is the 
punctuation of the following sentence 
correct — using exclamation, quota- 
tions, and interrogation at the end? 
‘Why is it that in this great country of 
almost limitless resources, that should 
keep every muscle and mind in activity, 
we hear the despairing cry, “No work! 
No food!”?’” 

Answer:—Yes, it is correct. Ne- 
cessity for such complicated use of 
marks seldom occurs, but when it 
does occur they should be used as 
here shown. 


This item—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 
Teall—is offered for its historic interest 
only, and is not for present-day guidance 





Guess we just had too many apos- 
trophes on hand. And we wouldn’t 
go on record as saying that the Jones 
Press would never appear as Jone’s 
Press. In this world, anything can 
happen and usually does. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES 

How much should be expected of a 
proofreader on a small daily news- 
paper? We average twelve pages a day, 
with one proofreader to handle all 
straight matter. As foreman, my prob- 
lem is that our news room (even the 
boss himself) expects the proofreader 
to not only catch the errors the opera- 
tors make but to also check the proofs 
and copy for wrong addresses, mis- 
spelled names, and to take full respon- 
sibility for such errors. I maintain that 
when we receive it, copy should be cor- 
rect and exactly as the reporters want 
their stories to appear in the paper. 
But when errors of fact go through, we 
catch you-know-what! 

You must have a long-suffering 
proofreader—one who loves the work 
deeply indeed. This is the strangest 
situation we ever heard of (or, if 
you prefer, the strangest situation 
of which we ever heard). There’s no 
reason why a proofreader should 
take on editorial responsibilities, 
unless he or she owns stock in the 
company. 

On the other hand, why should a 
newspaper tolerate a reporter whose 
accuracy must be under constant 
surveillance? In newspaper offices 
with which we are familiar, such 
a discredit to his profession. would 
have been bounced out of the door, 
but fast. Let your boss give the you- 
know-what to his staff on the subject 
of the first requirement of good re- 
porting: Accuracy. Or move your 
proofreader into the newsroom and 
get yourself another proofreader. 

Come to think of it, maybe the 
reporters own stock. Must be some 
sensible explanation for this weird 
state of affairs. 


“GRRR-AMMAR” 

I thought you should appreciate the 
following, which appeared in printer’s 
house magazine: “An upstate friend, 
prompted by a recent issue’s example 
of grammar that groans, writes about 
his company’s salesman who was frus- 
trated about the service being rendered 
by the home office. This was the sales- 
man’s final sentence in his letter plead- 
ing for action on the home front: ‘The 
customer certainly can’t understand 
why we are so hard to get what he 
wants from.’ ” 

The quotation is from Reflections, 
published by the E. F. Schmidt Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee. We like it and 
trust that our readers will, too. We 
also like the new 1951 covers of Re- 
flections, sketches which illustrate 
various proofreader’s marks. 
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Here's Our New Contest 
Worthy of Any Compositor! 


How Would YOU Set This Contest Ad? 


Are you an all-around typographer? Here is your opportunity to prove 
your typographic skill to an international audience—and also earn a 
nice dividend! 

THE INLAND PRINTER has recently conducted contests testing the 
business card and letterhead abilities of compositors. The handling 

of the following single-column 2'4-inch advertisement confronts the 
artisan with limitations at every turn. In order to encourage the 
development of skill in this type of composition, THE INLAND PRINTER 
offers five prizes for the best settings of the following ad: 





GROW PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL. Genuine Holland 
hyacinths in glasses. Cups fit any glass or jar. Large 
winter blooms in variety of gay colors. Ideal gift for 
holiday, anniversary or other special occasion. We 
will send you 5 hyacinths, one each white, pink, 
China blue, bright red, sky blue; also 5 hyacinth cups 
and complete instructions—for only $2.00. Three 
orders $5.75. Shipped postpaid to any address. Hya- 
cinth Gardens, Inc., Dept. HG, Bloomfield, N. J. 











First prize: a check in the amount of $25.00. 


Prizes: Second prize: a check for. $15.00. 


Third prize: a check for $10.00. 
Fourth prize: a two-year subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Fifth prize: a one-year subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Duplicate prizes will be made in the case of ties. 


R The contest rules are simple: Use the exact copy as given, and the 

ules: exact space—12 by 1314 picas. Aside from that, set the advertisement in 
any way you please to achieve the best effect. Then take three good proofs 
of the advertisement and mail them, unfolded, to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Closing date of the contest 


is March 31, 1951. 


Give this problem your immediate attention, set a mean stickful, and good luck to you! 
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BREVITIES 


Stray items about the trade and the men who make it. Bits of information collected 


and set down here for your edification and pleasure. Edited by GEORGE EATON 











* Graphik, a German periodical, re- 
cently published information as to the 
effects of various colors on human be- 
ings. Experiments have proved that 
most women prefer to wrap gifts in 
combinations of red and blue. Next 
in forcefulness—from an advertising 
standpoint—are combinations of red 
and green, then red and yellow. The 
average woman’s preference for red 
and blue has been deduced to be her 
instinctive desire for mental balance. 
Red was found to stimulate the blood 
circulation, not only by visual percep- 
tion but also through absorption of its 
rays by the skin. Blue was found to 
have a definite calming effect and to be 
man’s favorite color. Yellow appears 
to enjoy the preference of intellectual 
men and women and is said to gain in 
popularity with all people after their 
fiftieth year. 


* Announcement of the recent death of 
Mrs. Sallie Lindsay White, widow of 
William Allen White, brought to mind 
the fact that in 1895 Mrs. White per- 
suaded her husband to purchase the 
Emporia (Kansas) Gazette on a $3,000 
loan and a capital of $1.50. Later Mr. 
White, the Sage of Emporia, credited 
much of his success to his wife. 


* Friendly Cheer Magazine put the 
ball right down the alley when it 
opined: 

When a plumber makes a mistake, 
he charges twice for it. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake, he 
has a chance to try the case again. 

When a doctor makes a mistake, he 
buries it. 

When a judge makes a mistake, it 
becomes the law of the land. 

When a preacher makes a mistake, 
nobody knows the difference. 

BUT when a printer makes an error 
... Good Night! 


* There is a new street in the Castle 
Museum, at York, England, called 
“Princess Mary Court.” The shops in 
the court have fronts and doorways of 
Georgian and Regency periods, ob- 
tained from demolished buildings. The 
trades in York during the nineteenth 
century are represented there. The 
Book and Stationery Shop is named 
after William Alexander, Quaker pub- 
lisher and printer, who founded the 
present business of William Sessions 
Limited. A printing office is being 
moved to a new wing where, it is 
hoped, an exhibit of old-time printing 
methods will be in working condition 
in time for the Festival of Britain. 


* Artist Lumen Martin Winter’s oil 
painting Amber Waves of Grain, pur- 
chased by American Type Founders 
for demonstration reproduction at the 
Sixth Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition last fall, resulted in more than 
15,000 requests for prints during the 
show. They were filled from demonstra- 
tion runs made on a four-color web-fed 
Webendorfer at Chicago. The operator 
was Schultz Lithographing Company 
of Chicago. We are told that copies are 
available free of charge to anyone who 
wishes to have the picture. 


* John Gould, author of “And One to 
Grow On” and “Farmer Takes A 
Wife,” publishes and edits the colorful 
Libson Falls (Maine) Enterprise. 


* Anon., that clever writer, has come 
up with a redraft of Abraham Linc- 
oln’s memorable Gettysburg Address: 

“One score and sixteen years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this nation 
a new tax, conceived in desperation 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are fair game. 

“Now we are engaged in a great 
mass of calculations testing whether 
that taxpayer or any taxpayer so con- 
fused and so impoverished can long 
endure. We are met on Form 1040. We 
have come to dedicate a large portion 
of our income to a final resting place 
with those men who spend their lives 
that they may spend our money. 

“It is altogether anguish and torture 
that we should do this. But in the legal 
sense we cannot evade . . we cannot 
cheat ... we cannot underestimate this 
tax. The collectors, clever and sly, who 
computed here, have gone far beyond 
our power to add and subtract. 

“Our creditors will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue can 
never forget what we report here. It 
is for us the taxpayers rather to be 
devoted here to the tax return which 
the Government has thus far so nobly 
spent. 

“It is rather for us to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us 
. .. that from these vanished dollars 
we take increased devotion to the few 


. remaining; that we here highly resolve 


that next year will not find us in a 
higher income tax bracket; that this 
taxpayer, underpaid, shall figure out 
more deductions, and that taxation of 
the people, by the Congress, for the 
Government, shall not cause our sol- 
vency to perish.” 

The Ohio Printers Federation Bulle- 
tin uncovered the above. 





* More than two hundred greeting 
card publishers in the United States 
produce more than three billion cards 
annually. It is estimated that nearly 
one hundred million dollars is now 
spent each year to mail greeting cards 
of all types and for all occasions—a 
sum representing approximately 10 per 
cent of the government’s first-class 
mail revenue. 


* Wanted—Automatic screw machine 
setup men, who can bring own 5-spin- 
dle Warner and Swasey Screw Ma- 
chine, costing approximately $20,000, 
will be given preference. Apply per- 
sonnel office, Aeroquip Corporation. 
This and other classified advertise- 
ments in the Jackson (Michigan) Citi- 
zen Patriot were placed by the Aero- 
quip Corporation to graphically prove 
that its stockholders provide the tools 
so employees can earn their wages. It 
is estimated that $10,000 is the average 
investment in facilities and tools at this 
plant for each job, that 10.3 per cent 
of the money it received from custom- 
ers during 1950 represented the cost of 
using tools but that actually only 1.2 
per cent was paid in dividends to the 
stockholders. 


* A bronze tablet in memory of Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, inventor of the Lino- 
type, was presented to the Johns Hop- 
kins University on December 5, in the 
campus building which bears his name. 
The plaque is the gift of Herman 
Mergenthaler and Pauline R. Mergen- 
thaler, son and daughter of the inven- 
tor. The bronze tablet will be placed 
on the second floor of the university’s 
Mergenthaler Hall. This building was 
erected nine years ago through funds 
provided by another of the inventor’s 
children, the late Eugene G. Mergen- 
thaler, who was graduated from the 
university in 1905. 


* Cedric Adams in his Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune column again added 
up the many talents of that busy B., 
Benjamin Franklin. Ben gave us the 
old-fashioned stove, bifocal glasses, the 
first library, and that long pole used 
in grocery stores to reach articles on 
the top shelf. Rare Ben Franklin was 
the first to advocate the use of copper 
for roofs. He formed in the United 
States the first fire company, the first 
fire insurance company. He was the 
first to point out that white clothes are 
the coolest wearing apparel in summer- 
time and it was his idea to pave and 
light streets. He is worthy of all honor 
paid his memory. 
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* Robert Giegengack, brother of Au- 
gustus E. Giegengack, is well known 
throughout New England for his out- 
standing work at New Haven as track 
coach for Yale University. 


* The Cincinnati Enquirer recently 
observed that every year American 
newspapers use enough forest to make 
a mark on the world’s map, 2,000 
square miles. That’s the equivalent of 
a strip of forest about three and one 
half miles wide running from New 
York to Chicago. 


* The American Bank Note Company, 
the Interchemical Corporation, and 
United States Playing Card Company 
are among 238 firms throughout the 
United States and Canada awarded 
certificates of management excellence 
for the year 1950 by the American 
Institute of Management, New York. 
The awards, which will be made an- 
nually, are based on excellence in the 
following ten fields: economic function, 
corporate structure, health of earnings 
growth, fairness to stockholders, re- 
search and development, directorate 
analysis, fiscal policies, production effi- 
ciency, sales vigor, as well as execu- 
tive evaluation. 


* The Springfield (Ohio) News and 
Sun had the following eulogy on John 
W. Ogg, well known in labor circles, 
who died December 12: “Through a 
whole generation as a labor negotiator 
for the typographical unions of the 
Ohio Conference, John Ogg never had 
to take refuge in a work-stoppage. He 
was a remarkable specimen of what 
union leadership can be at its best: 
tough-minded but not tough, devoted 
but not fanatical, strong-willed but not 
blindly stubborn, proud but not arro- 
gant. His fair-mindedness and integ- 
rity were respected by management as 
highly as by labor.” 


* The Grand Rapids Herald recently 
saluted Herman Whitfield Verseput, 
who has completed fifty years of serv- 
ice with the Dean-Hicks Printing Com- 
pany. “Learn a trade, stick to it, and 
have at least one hobby,” is Mr. Verse- 
put’s advice. He began his trade as a 
printers’ devil and now handles all es- 
timating work. Stamp collecting, pho- 
tography (he and his wife took a trip 
East financed by his picture-taking 
activities) and oil painting are his 
hobbies. His son Ward is in his fifth 
year of post-graduate work at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry in Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 


*In the main building of Ransdell 
Incorporated, of Washington, D. C., is 
a 4%- by 5%-foot painting titled 
“Heritage of Printing” done by Floyd 
Greene, Ransdell art director. The 
tribute in oils to the graphic arts de- 
picts a colonial hand press and an early 
American printer. Superimposed in the 
upper background is a scroll with a 
tribute to printing. 
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* The Mexican government has an- 
nounced that a $23,000,000 newsprint 
plant will be built near Temosachic, 
Chihuahua, near the United States 
border. The plant is expected to be in 
operation in 1952. It is estimated that 
the plant will produce more than 
Mexico’s $10,000,000 present annual 
newsprint import. Newsprint in Mex- 
ico is regulated by the government 
control agency Pipsa. The continued 
rise in the price of newsprint and 
difficulty in obtaining enough news- 
print have prompted the decision. Or- 
ders for machinery have been placed 
in the United States. 


* On Monday, January first, the New 
York Times entered its 100th year. The 
issue reviewed the past century. 


* Flair magazine suspended publica- 
tion with the January issue. Production 
costs are said to have risen more than 
35 per cent since the magazine was first 
published in 1949. Add the seriousness 
of the foreign situation and the possi- 
bility of paper shortages and you have 
management’s opinion that the factors 
“make unwise” the continuation of the 
publication of Flair. The magazine was 
stimulating. 


* The Detroit Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen’s “Man of the Year” award, 
which highlighted the Graphic Arts 
Memorial Dinner and Annual Meeting 
of the Graphic Arts Association of 
Michigan during Printing Week, went 
to C. C. “Cy” Means, able manager of 
Graphic Arts Association of Michigan. 
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“The Answer in the Book’ 


@ LITHOGRAPHY as it is preached and 
lithography as it is practiced are 
often very, very different. Recently 
a plant superintendent who has ap- 
peared on many panels of experts at 
clinics and forums told this writer 
that on numerous occasions when he 
has been asked the best way to per- 
form a certain operation or the best 
material to use for a particular pur- 
pose, he has given “the answer that 
is in the book,” although he was not 
using that method or material in his 
own plant. On some occasions he 
has given the “correct” answer even 
though he knew that method or ma- 
terial had been tried in his plant and 
had failed to do the job claimed for 
it: 

It appears that much the same 
condition exists rather generally 
throughout the industry: lip-service 
is paid to new ideas but in actual 
production much the same technique 
is followed as has been done for 
years. The pressmen go ahead mak- 
ing commercially acceptable repro- 
duetions by the methods they have 
used for years; the platemakers still 
produce good plates in much the 
same manner as they did when they 
were apprentices; and in many in- 
stances the color-correction artists 
and photographers ply their trade in 
a way very similar to that which 
they were originally taught. 

The fact that such a condition ex- 
ists in an industry which has a repu- 
tation for being progressive might 
appear strange to someone on the 
outside, but when one considers that 
these men know that thousands and 
thousands of plates made according 
to their standard procedure have 
printed untold millions of salable 
impressions, it is no wonder that 
they are very hesitent in making 
changes. 

In order for a new idea, a new 
material, or a new method to be 
acceptable and to become a part of 
the established routine it must ful- 
fill at least one of the following re- 
quirements: greatly improve qual- 
ity; save camera-hours, press-hours, 


Sy Chares 7. King 


man-hours, or spoilage; or make the 
process simpler or foolproof. It 
should under all conditions be more 
reliable and more dependable than 
the material or method it is intended 
to supplant. Also, any additional 
cost arising from its use must be 
absorbed by savings in other opera- 
tions unless improved quality is 
great enough to warrant the greater 
cost. 

One part of the process which ap- 
pears to be under a constant barrage 
of new ideas and materials is the 
platemaking operation. Apparently 
this is because the platemaker is 
always in the middle. This may be 
taken both literally and figuratively. 
Not only is he in the middle when 
the chronological steps in the process 
are enumerated but he is in the mid- 
dle where he receives the criticism 
of both the photographic department 
and the pressroom. Hence it is he 


( t 

One written order “write it!” is 
better than a dozen arguments and 
alibis. 

Make a record of what you want 
done—when, how, and by whom. A 
written record doesn’t forget or of- 
fer alibis. It fixes responsibility, pre- 
vents delays, and ends excuses. 

Examine your printed forms. As- 
semble them on your desk for study. 
You'll find some should be thrown 
away. Others need changes. Possi- 
bly new forms should be created. 

Well-printed forms on an eco- 
nomical paper—like Hammermill 
Bond—will keep things moving and 
prevent costly mistakes. 

Let us help you apply the use of 
printed forms more effectively to 
your management needs. 











Credit for the above printing promotion copy is 
due the Paris Printing Company of Kansas City 


who always appears to be in the cen- 
ter of any troubles which may occur. 
Hence it is upon him that the great- 
est attention is centered by the 
would-be-improvers of the process. 

It is to the platemaker that the 
greatest number of new products are 
continually being offered. It is to 
him that suggestions are constantly 
being made on how ‘to improve his 
plates and eliminate troubles. One 
could easily be led to think that plate- 
making as it is practiced is based on 
some sort of “close your eyes and 
hope for the best” technique. In fact, 
based on all of the things which are 
constantly being written and said 
about platemaking, one would think 
that any time a good printing plate 
is made it is strictly a matter of luck. 
Luck can be good or bad. 

Those who are even remotely con- 
nected with the industry know that 
this is not the truth. They know that 
the vast majority of plates are good 
enough to do the job for which they 
were intended. Perhaps they are not 
as perfect as one would like to see 
them. Likewise the plates may not 
have just the exact tone range that 
is desired, nor print as full or as 
sharp as was expected. It may be 
that they do have a tendency to scum 
or the pressman cannot make them 
last through the edition. Certainly 
these are faults which should be cor- 
rected, or at least attempts should 
be made to reduce the frequency 
with which they occur, but, by and 
large, bad plates are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

It therefore appears that it might 
be wise to reverse much of the think- 
ing of technical experts and others. 
Instead of looking for reasons why 
troubles occur, let us look for the 
reasons why the vast majority of the 
plates made are good. Thus instead 
of continually trying to substitute 
materials and techniques in the 
platemaking process, the approach 
to the problem should be directed 
toward trying to find why the meth- 
ods and materials now in use do such 
a good job. Then, perhaps, some of 
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the reasons why they occasionally 
fail might become obvious, or at 
least more easily discovered. 

Such an investigation might start 
with the albumin process. The use 
of egg albumin combined with am- 
monium dichromate as a means of 
transferring a photographic image 
to a plate, and using the light-hard- 
ened albumin film as a grease-recep- 
tive surface for lithographic print- 
ing antedates the offset method of 
printing. During the intervening 
years between its discovery and 
World War II a vast store of knowl- 
edge was built up concerning this 
process. One of the principal factors 
which contributed to its successful 
operation was the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation’s booklet, The 
Albumin Process of Photo-Lithog- 
raphy. This, together with plate- 
makers’ observations, brought this 
process to a point where high quality 
reproduction could be expected from 
it and runs of seventy five to one 
hundred thousand or more impres- 
sions could be expected from one set 
of plates. 

Although some few platemakers 
had brought their routine method 
of producing plates to near-perfec- 
tion through the use of fresh egg 
whites as their source of albumin, 
for the most part egg albumin scales 
imported from China formed the 
basis of the coating solution. Toward 
the latter part of this period ready- 
prepared albumin solutions began to 
be rather widely accepted. 


Search for Substitutes 


When the imported scales became 
scarce because of the war, domestic 
sources were investigated. Since 
very little effort had been put forth 
to find out why the imported product 
worked satisfactorily, the only way 
of determining whether a domestic 
albumin would work all right was to 
use it in making plates. Some worked 
well and some did not. The ability to 
produce good plates varied even from 
batch to batch from the same source. 
No one knew why, and apparently 
there has been little effort on the 
part of anyone except certain 
branches of the armed forces to find 
out what constitutes a good grade of 
albumin for lithographic purposes. 
Some suppliers of ready-to-use coat- 
ing solutions have, however, found 
means of handling the domestic ma- 
terial to make it dependable. 

In the meantime innumerable at- 
tempts have been made to find sub- 
stitutes for egg albumin. In most 
cases these attempts have fallen by 
the wayside simply because they en- 
tailed the use of techniques different 


from those required with standard 
material. In other instances it was 
necessary to incorporate additional 
steps into the process in order to 
make good plates. Generally the chief 
claim for these substitutes was that 
they were made from materials of 
known or controlled composition and 
were not subject to the vagaries of 
naturally occurring products. Such 
claims have little or no appeal to the 
journeyman. In their estimation a 
material is superior when it can be 
handled in the same way as the ma- 
terial to which they are accustomed 
and at the same time produce plates 
which will print as sharp or sharper, 
develop as easily or easier, and 
greatly reduce spoiling plates. 


Other Natural Products 


The fact that few if any of these 
substitutes gained or held any de- 
gree of popularity attests to the fact 
that they did not fulfill the above 
requirements. Imagine the chagrin 
of one supply salesman when he at- 
tempted to convince a platemaker 
that his substitute would give longer 
runs and he was informed that he 
did not need anything that gave 
longer runs. The platemaker told 
him that they were getting four 
hundred to five hundred thousand 
impressions from one set of plates, 
and they never printed larger edi- 
tions. The material they were using 
was egg albumin. 

To condemn a product simply be- 
cause it occurs in nature and is 
therefore subject to rather wide 
variations in composition due to 
natural causes can hardly be con- 
sidered a constructive approach to 
a problem. Had this attitude been 
taken by the medical profession, the 
progress medicine has made over the 
past century would have been im- 
possible. Penicillin and the rest of 
the anti-biotics, quinine, and a host 
of lesser known drugs were discov- 
ered because they occurred in na- 
ture. Real progress has occurred 
only when they have learned how to 
use them; how to compensate for the 
irregularities found in the natural 
product; how to isolate or extract 
the portion having the curative prop- 
erties; or how to identify the active 
part. After the portion with the 
curative powers has been identified, 
attempts can then be made to build 
or synthesize a similar or improved 
product. In the meantime, people 
still go on being cured by the natu- 
rally occurring product. 

Another natural product which 
has come in for considerable criti- 
cism and discussion is gum arabic. 
At times certain grades of this have 


given trouble, especially in manufac- 
ture of deep-etch coatings, but in 
general it has been found to work 
satisfactorily in lithography ever 
since the process was discovered. It 
would be rather foolish to say that 
there could be no material discovered 
that could do a better job of desensi- 
tizing plates, but the question is: Is 
one needed? 

Etches can be made from gum ara- 
bic which will eliminate all trace of 
scum from an albumin plate and 
gum can be applied to protect the 
water-receptive areas of the plate 
until it is put on the press. Plates 
desensitized and protected with gum 
will print as clean and sharp as it is 
possible to print from a grained zinc 
or albumin plate, and if properly 
handled, run until the grain is worn 
so smooth that it is no longer capable 
of carrying enough water to keep the 
open areas clean. The above state- 
ments are based on years of expe- 
rience by hundreds of men in the 
industry who have daily been mak- 
ing plates from which salable sheets 
have been printed in many shops all 
over the world. The only trouble is 
that these men are seldom heard 
from. It is the isolated cases of trou- 
bles here and there on which most 
of the attention is centered, and 
hence they receive most attention. 


Coatings and Gum Solutions 


Certainly there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for investigations to find out 
in what manner gum arabic or mix- 
tures of it and other chemicals ac- 
complish desensitization. Consider- 
able work has been done by suppliers 
in improving the quality of deep-etch 
coatings and gum solutions supplied 
for preparing them. More uniform 
gum solutions can also be purchased 
for use in etches, fountain solutions, 
and for gumming plates. What con- 
stituent or what portion of the mate- 
rial is actually responsible for mak- 
ing the non-work areas of the plate 
ink-repellent, and in what way the 
gum reacts with the plate metal to 
accomplish this, are still matters of 
conjecture. Several theories have 
been advanced but in each case posi- 
tive proof has been missing. 

Since gum arabic and albumin are 
the materials most frequently sub- 
jected to criticism, and the two for 
which many substitutes have been 
suggested, it might appear that they 
were the two generally considered to 
give the most trouble. In part this 
is true, and many products have 
been recommended as replacements 
because they were supposed to do 
the job better. Some substitutes,. of 
course, have been developed simply 
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to take the place of these materials 
should they become difficult to get 
during an emergency period, but in 
general these have not been recom- 
mended as being superior to the 
original products. 

At present there are completely 
satisfactory grades of both gum ara- 
bic and albumin available from the 
supply houses. With the assurance 
that these and the other platemak- 
ing chemicals will make zine and 
aluminum plates which will run all 
but the longest publication and label 
editions, platemakers are justified 
in continuing with the materials 
they know instead of continually 
trying new ones in the hope that 
they will eliminate the occasional 
bad plate. If a shop has never been 
able to produce good plates which 
will run trouble-free for the whole 
edition, the shop should not blame 
the materials, and it is very doubtful 
if changing any or all of the solu- 
tions used will give more than tem- 
porary relief. 

What the industry needs to find 
out is why so many plates run so 





well. Certainly there must be much 
more information obtainable on this 
subject than on why a plate or a 
series of plates are spoiled in a shop 
here and another shop hundreds of 
miles away. With the role of the 
chemicals used in platemaking com- 
pletely eliminated from considera- 
tion, the problem is somewhat sim- 
plified. There is still much to learn 
about the process, however, before 
such a project can be carried out. 
How can a positive or negative which 
has produced a satisfactory plate be 
completely described? How can the 
grain on a plate which ran one hun- 
dred thousand impressions be de- 
scribed to show the difference be- 
tween it and the grain on a plate 
which ran only twenty-five thousand 
impressions? The conditions under 
which acceptable plates are exposed, 
developed, and finished should be 
carefully observed. Had such a study 
been undertaken earlier, the effect 
of temperature on exposures, which 
has recently been explained in LTF 
literature, undoubtedly would have 
been discovered much sooner. 





Formula 


FOR FIGURING WAGE INCREASE 
PERCENTAGE IN TOTAL COSTS 


There are several ways of ascertaining the 





percentage required for recovering increased wage costs in estimating 
and accounting. Remember, however, that all such methods are subject 
somewhat to the individual conditions found in various plants. For 
those having accurate accounting and cost finding records, the follow- 
ing formula works out very accurately when applied to your own 
proved figures. 


1. Where a plant's estimating is done on a 
COST basis, to which mark-up for profit is added later, a percentage 
increase in hourly cost rates equal to two-thirds of the percentage in- 
crease in wages will ordinarily recover the direct and indirect wage 
increase. 


2. Where a plant's estimating is done on the 
basis of departmental SELLING rates, including a normal mark-up for 
profit, a percentage increase added to these selling rates equal to 
one-half of the percentage increase in wages should ordinarily recover 
the indirect wage cost. 


Based upon cost rates, an increase of 14 per 
cent in wages, for example, should be recovered by an increase of 
9.3 per cent in hourly cost rates before profit mark-up is added. 
Similarly, an increase of 14 per cent in wages should be recovered 
by an increase of 7 per cent in departmental hourly selling rates which 
are inclusive of normal profit mark-up. 
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No such study could be complete 
without a study of the plate on the 
press. If the pressman is going to 
be required to underpack the plate 
and overpack the blanket in order to 
make the last colors fit, the life of 
these plates can be expected to be 
shortened. Likewise roller settings 
and condition of rollers and damp- 
eners should be noted. 


Ink Plays Important Role 


The amount of ink necessary to 
print the correct density of color 
also plays an important part in the 
life of a plate, as does the amount 
of water and the strength of the 
fountain solution. To make the pic- 
ture complete, the kind of stock on 
which the jobs are run should be 
considered, as should the color and 
kind of ink. With this information 
at hand it would at least be possible 
to say what constitutes a good plate 
from the platemakers’ viewpoint. If 
the pressman, through carelessness 
or necessity abused the plate, there 
would be no excuse for blaming the 
platemaker. 

This may all sound too simple but 
it is by no means an attempt to say 
that all of the problems in lithogra- 
phy have been solved. Instead, it is 
an attempt to point out means by 
which experimental work and re- 
search activity can be channeled into 
the spots where it will do the most 
good. Finding out within any one 
plant why good plates are good 
should not be too hard, and every 
plant could at least keep case his- 
tories on plates both in the plate- 
making department and on the 
press. Since it is at present impos- 
sible to record any figures regarding 
the quality of the grain or the posi- 
tives or negatives, these can only be 
passed upon by visual inspection. 
(If too many bad plates appear for 
unexplainable reasons, these must 
be given special consideration.) 
Likewise the qualifications of the 
craftsmen can only be judged on the 
same basis. 

To attempt such a program on an 
industry-wide basis would undoubt- 
edly lead to complications, but if 
such a program could be arranged it 
should lead to simpler rather than 
more complex methods being rec- 
ommended as standard procedures. 
Then the expert on the panel would 
be giving not only the answer in the 
book to the questioner, but also the 
method which had been found to be 
the best for the industry in general. 
It would not be information which 
was supposed to be correct because 
someone who wrote a book said that 
it was true. 
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Send in your queries on any phase of lithography for answer by Charles F. King 





GRAIN WRONG WAY 

We have occasion to process through 
office duplicators several million forms 
annually. Many of these forms are 8% 
by 11 inches and are furnished to our 
plants and offices with the grain run- 
ning the short way. While such forms 
are workable, they do not permit us to 
obtain maximum efficiency from the 
duplicators and often are the cause of 
considerable spoilage. These forms 
have been furnished to us by photo- 
lithographers who have always re- 
quested the grain in the large size 
(22 by 34 inches) sheet to run the long 
way. The paper is a 16 pound number 
4 sulphite duplicator, In your opinion 
and experience with such a type sheet, 
do you feel that there would be any 
difficulties resulting in increased cost 
to us should we insist that the sheet 
grain direction be changed? We would 
hesitate to make this change if offset 
feeding troubles were to cost us more 
than the calculated savings in in- 
creased duplicating efficiency. 

Since receiving your letter I have 
seen some of these duplicator trou- 
bles which you mention and I be- 
lieve that you are on the right track. 
As far as printing a sheet by offset 
with the grain running the short 
direction, as long as the paper is flat 
when received by the lithographer 
and kept in that condition, it should 
give him no trouble in feeding. Of 
course paper tends to stretch more 
against the grain than it does in the 
grain direction and if there is any 
tendency to wrinkle it will be 
greater in this direction and hence 
give more trouble in feeding. 

This tendency for paper to expand 
more across the grain as it picks up 
moisture has been one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why lithographers 
have standardized on long grain 
sheets. As the sheet goes through 
the press it picks up moisture and 
stretches, if it has not been precon- 
ditioned to a humidity considerably 
higher than that of the pressroom 
in which it is being run. On sub- 
sequent trips through the press the 
colors will not fit. It is a relatively 
simple job to increase the length of 
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the print by underpacking the plate 
and overpacking the blanket and 
thus make up for the stretch. It is 
well nigh impossible to distort the 
print along the axis of the cylinder 
to make up for any distortion of the 
sheet resulting from previous im- 
pressions. Since you are only con- 
cerned with one-color printing this 
problem would not have any bearing 
on your work. 

You may, however, run into some 
trouble in getting stock supplied to 
your lithographer which is grain 
short. 


PLATES NOT PROTECTED 

We are enclosing some samples of 
offset work we have been trying to get 
off on our Little Chief Webendorfer 
Press. We ran into a lot of trouble 
when we first tried to run the cover 
which has a heavy solid and finally 
had to farm out the job on this side to 
a local printer who ran it for us on 
his Harris. The inside of this bulletin 
had no heavy solids so we felt we could 
run it ourselves. 

We ran the blue first. We got along 
fine with the first press load. Then 
just as we started up again after 
reloading the press we found streaks 
showing up right across the sheet. 
These streaks are about one inch apart, 
Washing the plate and blanket has 
little effect on them. After running 
about fifty to one-hundred impressions 
we were as bad off as before. The only 
way we can see to get a job off if it 
takes more than one loading is to 
install a new plate. This is very expen- 
sive. Our plates are made of aluminum 
and are thirteen thousandths thick. 
The blanket is new and with the pack- 
ing it is seventy-three thousandths. 
We use good inks. 

When we started out on the black 
we had put on clean water rollers and 
everything on the press was checked 
and clean. We ran into trouble again 
as soon as we had to reload the press. 
Having only one plate for this black, 
we had to give up before we had com- 
pleted the run. 

As soon as I read your letter I 
became suspicious that you were not 
following some part of the custom- 


ary routine of lithographic press 
operation, or if you were, you were 
doing it either carelessly or improp- 
erly. Upon examination of the sheets 
which you sent along, I found that 
my suspicions were confirmed. The 
streaks you mentioned are com- 
posed of sharp round dots undoubt- 
edly caused by the oxidation of the 
metal plate. 

Although aluminum plates do not 
oxidize as rapidly as zinc, they nev- 
ertheless must be protected by gum 
arabic when the press is shut down 
for a few minutes. Hence the stand- 
ard practice in press operation is to 
immediately throw off the dampers 
before stopping the press to change 
a load. The plate is then gummed 
and the gum dried down with the 
press running at idling speed before 
any attempt is made to remove the 
sheets from the delivery or reload 
the feeder. 

Streaks such as those which show 
on your work could be caused by 
careless gumming, with little or no 
gum having been dried down upon 
these areas, but they appear to be 
too regular to have been created in 
this manner. Actually it seems. as 
though there had been little or no 
gum applied to the plate or else the 
dampers had been left on when the 
plate was gummed and had removed 
that which had been put on. The 
streaks are so uniform that they 
appear to have been caused by the 
dampers themselves, which, although 
they may not have been left in con- 
tact with the plate itself, were close 
enough to it to make the atmosphere 
damp enough to cause oxidation of 
the plate. The fact that there are a 
greater number of streaks than 
there are dampers indicated that 
the press must have been stopped in 
a number of positions so that vari- 
ous sections of plate were stopped 
in line with the dampner rolls. Since 
the intensity of the streaks varies 
it indicates that length of time in 
which the plate remained in these 
different positions also varied. 

Of course, it is not possible to be 
positive that an analysis such as I 
have made above is correct, and 
what I have said may seem very 
elementary to you. However, if you 
are observing all of the above pre- 
cautions, please write to me further 
and give me any information which 
you can concerning the type and 
strength of the fountain water solu- 
tion you are using, type of plate 
(whether deep-etch or albumin), 
and details of the practice which 
you generally follow when you are 
changing loads. Then we can go into 
the matter in more detail. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


DIFFERENCE IN COLOR 

Enclosed are two printed reproduc- 
tions of different sizes but both made 
from the same negatives, black and one 
color. What we would like to know is, 
why is the color (green) brighter on 
the larger than on the smaller print? 

There are several reasons why the 
green on the smaller print is duller 
than on the larger print. The smaller 
print is out of register in both hori- 
zontal and vertical directions. Con- 
sequently dots of the black halftone 
plate print over dots of the green 
halftone plate where they were not 
intended to and the black has turned 
the green by mixture to a dull olive 
instead of a bright green. 

The green on the smaller print 
was the first-down color when it 
should have been printed last. The 
green on the smaller print is a 
chrome green which is opaque and 
not as bright naturally as the green 
lake used on the larger print. 

Light penetrating a transparent 
color is reflected back from the 
glossy coated paper and the color is 
thereby brightened. But the opaque 
color lacks this advantage. 

In two-color halftone prints re- 
producing a natural scene, the black 
plate should be printed first. The 
overprinting color should be a trans- 
parent ink and in this case, the 
brightest (green lake). Finally, the 
black and green prints must register 
else the black dots printing where 
not intended on top of the green 
dots will nullify the attempted re- 
production by dulling the bright 
transparent green by mixture to a 
dull olive. 


SHEET-FED STEEL DIE PRESS 

In the June, 1950, issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER there is an item that 
concludes: “In this country, for some 
time, the die presses have been fitted 
with roll feed for use on long runs and 
recently these presses have been made 
with automatic sheet feed.” We would 
certainly appreciate your forwarding 
to us whatever information you have 
on sheet-fed engraving presses since 
to our knowledge there are none in 
existence except those still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 


Questions will also be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential upon request 





We were informed that sheet-fed 
steel die presses were in operation 
at the 1950 convention of Steel Die 
and Copperplate Engravers and 
Printers in Detroit, and that one 
sheet feeder comes from Detroit 
and the other from Portland, Ore- 
gon. It is proverbial that it takes at 
least three years to find and get the 
bugs out of a new printing device. 
We recall the first sheet feeder for 
letterpress platens and its initial 
tryout in a printing plant in New 
York City, and other similar feeders 
of that period. It was not until 1913 
that the Miller feeder, of which 
nearly thirty thousand were sold, 
appeared. It has been surpassed in 
efficiency by the feeders of today 
and still a Miller feeder was in oper- 
ation the entire week of the Boston 
Printing Exposition, 1922, without 
missing a single impression. “We 
were there, Charlie.” So don’t give 
up on your new feeders. 


STATIONERY PRINTING EQUIPMENT 

In the near future we expect to 
establish a stationery shop and need 
some information badly. We must ob- 
tain a steel die stamping and copper- 
plate printing press and supplies for 
stationery work. Also would like the 
name of a good magazine concerning 
stationery work and engraving. A big 
part of our work will be printing but 
we will need the above supplies. Would 
also like to learn about firms making 
small advertising cuts and cuts that 
can be used on stationery. 

We are sending you the names of 
suppliers of equipment for station- 
ery engraving and printing, as you 
requested, and the names of firms 
supplying cuts. From these you may 
obtain the name of the magazine you 
describe, if there is any such. 


SONOR COUNTER 

Please send us the address and com- 
pany name of the maker of the Sonor 
Counter described on page 72 of your 
December issue? 

Innumerable uses may be found 
for such a counter in the printing 
and stationery fields. The costlier 
the sheets, the more valuable such a 
counter. Name has been sent. 












SNAP-OUT PRODUCTION 

The article in the December issue 
on snap-out production mentions a 
special penetrating glue for padding 
the completed sets. What is this and 
where can we obtain it? We have pro- 
duced several snap-out jobs in small 
quantities for customers who could not 
wait out the delivery schedule of snap- 
out specialists, and our principal head- 
ache was the padding. We tried a 
variety of cements and padded down 
the sides to the line of perforation as 
well as the top but the result was not 
satisfactory. 

Incidentally, a couple of friends with 
a few thousand dollars and some ex- 
perience in selling these snap-outs 
have been badgering me about going 
into the business on a competitive 
basis, It’s my impression that to get 
into this seriously would require more 
money than any of us dream about. 
What about it? Could you give me a 
line of the machine or machines best 
suited to this work and an approxi- 
mate idea of the investment we would 
need ? 

Whether the multiple billing field 
is entered on a small, medium, or 
large scale, the route is well charted 
and suitable equipment and supplies 
are on the market. This specialty is 
produced by letterpress, offset-lith, 
and aniline processes, and on both 
sheet-feed and roll-feed presses with 
exception of fanfold forms, printed 
on rotary presses from the roll. You 
may get a complete picture from the 
manufacturers listed in the annual 
directory in the December issue. 


INK PROBLEM CHART 

I am thinking of designing a circular 
“Question and Answer” wheel on 
pressroom ink problems. A local ink 
manufacturer might be interested in 
such an idea if I can find the proper 
information to include on the wheel. 
Of course, this is merely speculation. 
No matter how good an idea may be, 
it’s only as good as its execution. I 
would appreciate it if you could tell 
me where to write for ink pressroom 
problems, and if any simplified charts, 
et cetera, have been put out in recent 
years. I am interested in letterpress, 
offset, and aniline ink problems. 

One of the leading inkmakers put 
out an “Ink Trouble Chart” many 
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years ago in the form of a table in 
four columns; the first is headed 
“Complaint,” the second “Identifica- 
tion of Complaint-Method of Detec- 
tion,” the third “Possible Cause,” 
and the fourth column, “Possible 
Remedy.” This chart, either in origi- 
nal or amended form, has been re- 
printed in all of the magazines of 
the graphic arts and in many other 
publications. As this chart was pub- 
lished when aniline printing was 
just making an obscure debut in this 
country, it was devoted to the old 
line inks of the commercial printer 
and lithographer. This chart in an 
amended form has been reprinted 
in the “American Ink Maker” and 
Wolfe’s handbook, “Printing and 
Litho Inks,” in recent years. It is 
the most prolific source of informa- 
tion on ink troubles—in its amended 
forms, naturally, since many of the 
major improvements in the manu- 
facture of inks have been accom- 
plished since the original chart was 
issued. Obviously, the popular chart 
will be subject to change as time 
goes on. 

Diagnosis will always be the most 
important step in the correction of 
ink trouble. Many “ink troubles” are 
not due to ink but to some other 
pressroom factor such as unfavor- 
able atmospheric conditions, nature 
and condition of the form, press, 
rollers, stock being printed, make- 
ready (including quantity of the ink 
run), and so on. It is not always easy 
to diagnose an ink trouble, but the 
pressman who is equipped with a 
good magnifying glass will find the 
chart above described very rich in 
suggestion. 















































CHEMISTRY OF ADHESIVES 

Through reference you have been 
recommended as a source that will 
advise us where we might find the lat- 
est data in respect of the chemistry 
and technology of glue, gelatin, and 
other adhesives. 

You will find the technology di- 
visions of the public libraries of 
Chicago and Cleveland helpful. For 
the latest reliable information, con- 
sult the firms listed under “Ad- 
hesives” and “Adhesive Tape” on 
page 88 of our December issue. Also 
see in this annual directory section 
the firms listed under “Gummed 
Cloth Tape, Gummed Hollands, 
Gummed Label,” “Gummed Offset,” 
and “Heat Seal Label” on page 122. 

Adhesives are usually formulated 
for specialized applications, espe- 
cially the newer resin adhesives, so 
you will profit when writing to above 
firms by giving full specifications as 
to requirements and conditions of 
the use to which it will be put. 
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One of the best adhesives is photo- 


engravers’ fish glue. Only a dozen 
firms in the world make fish glue. 


Only five in the world can make 


a satisfactory photoengravers’ glue, 
and only two of these five are in 
America. Just two fish, the salt cod 
and cusk, and the required technical 
skill can supply satisfactory photo- 
engravers’ glue. Good as it is, it 
might not be best for your purpose, 
so let the adhesive supplier know 


requirements and conditions. 


WAX PROCESS SPOT CARBONIZING 
Please advise us if you know of any 


source of supply of wax process spot 
carbon on the back of checks. 


There is a firm which does this 
work for the trade. (We have sent 


you the name.) Some printers will 


be pleased to learn that a moderately 
priced hot spot carbonizer now on 


the market takes sheets up to 17 by 


22 inches and spots 3500 sheets per 
hour, enabling the printer at last to 


do this work himself. It’s a very 


useful tool in the check and multiple 
billing fields. 


GOLD INK ON NAPKINS 

Please advise us whether we can buy 
a gold ink that will look like gold when 
printed on napkins and not like some- 
thing the cat left behind. We have had 
a need for something like this since we 
do not favor the use of gold stamping 
presses for this purpose, these being, 
in our opinion, slow and bothersome. 

In order to make the most of gold 
ink on such crepelike material as 
napkins (or on any paper except 
coated) it is necessary to resort to 
two bumps in printing. The first im- 
pression is made in special gold size. 
When the size is set but not bone- 
dry, the gold ink is printed on the 
size. If you will send sample of the 
napkin to the inkmaker, he will sup- 
ply suitable size and gold ink. 


STATIC BRUSH 

We are interested in the static re- 
moving brush described in the Decem- 
ber issue. How useful is it? 

The static brush mentioned should 
be welcomed by those who have been 
troubled with pinholes in transpar- 
encies used in platemaking. We have 
sent the maker’s name to you. 








YESTERDAY THEY 
SENT HIM OUT FOR 
A PAPER 
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SNAP-OUT FORMS 

We were very much interested in 
the item on snap-out forms in your 
December issue. We have done some 
of this work and would like to do more, 
and so we welcomed the ideas in the 
article. Will you please send us any 
additional information you may have 
on the suggestions contained therein 
as to the depth of the racks, the num- 
ber of bins in the rack, and how it 
could be built to hold eight printed 
forms and seven carbons? We would 
also like to know the source of supply 
for penetrating glue, preferably for 
cold applications. We have a snap-out 
job to do at present. 

For an up-to-date, reliable picture 
of the best production methods in 
the snap-out and other multiple bill- 
ing field, your best sources of infor- 
mation are the manufacturers of 
collating and tipping equipment used 
in connection with sheet-fed presses. 


LAMINATING EQUIPMENT 

We apply to you in regard to infor- 
mation concerning machines for lami- 
nating or varnishing the covers of 
books with a thin film like cellophane 
in appearance. We hope that you can 
let us have the names and addresses 
of American manufacturers who can 
supply suitable machines for the above 
purpose. 

Different equipment is used for 
spirit varnishing and laminating, 
the latter dividing into solvent types 
for cold application and hot melts 
(thermoplastic). Some of the manu- 
facturers in the coating field manu- 
facture equipment for all types of 
coatings. We have sent information 
to you. 


STORAGE OF ROLLERS AND INKS 

What is considered the preferred 
method of ink and roller storage in a 
printing plant? There seems to be 
some difference of opinion in our shop. 

Composition rollers in use should 
be stored in roller cabinets when off 
of the press. Large rollers should 
be placed in vertical position to 
avoid sagging. Rollers to be stored 
for some time before going on the 
press are best kept in a cool, dry 
room in a basement or cellar, pro- 
tected from heat, light, and rodents. 
Some press manufacturers have a 
basement vault for storage of roll- 
ers. Stored rollers, when soon to be 
used, may be transferred to press- 
room cabinet to season to room tem- 
perature a few days before going 
on the press. 

Platen press rollers in use, as a 
rule, are not removed from the press 
at quitting time. A piece of reglet 
may be used to hold the roller saddle 
out so the roller cannot contact form 
or part of the inking system when 
the form is left in a platen press 


overnight. Powerful saddle springs 
on the platen press will have longer 
life if the press is turned so that 
the rollers are well below the ink 
plate with the saddle springs in 
horizontal relaxed position. 

When the composition rollers are 
overheated in summer (above 100° 
F.) and show signs of being about 
to melt, they may be restored to 
usefulness by removal to a cool loca- 
tion such as a basement for a few 
hours. 

Printing inks also should be stored 
in a cool place but brought to room 
temperature before going on the 
press. Prolonged exposure to high 
temperature causes some inks to 
spoil in the can, especially those with 
a tendency to liver. Livering is 
ascribed to certain combinations of 
pigment and varnish which are ac- 
celerated by heat. Recently an alu- 
mina hydrate that withstands liver- 
ing under normal storage conditions 
has been announced. 


CHALK OVERLAY SHRINKAGE 

In order to cope with shrinkage 
of chalk overlays, dry the overlay 
board on a radiator just before pull- 
ing print to be etched. Dry the over- 
lay again after etching between 
blotters under flat weight like pane 
of glass. Dry again as at first with 
moderate heat just before hanging 
the overlay. 





( )\ 
Answers 


to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 57. What is your score? 


1. a or incompetent workman. 

2. f or type wider at bottom 

than at top. 

3. b or when but one person 

work at the press. 

4. e or when part of an im- 

pression appears double. 

5. ¢ or a broad, thin board 

with a long handle. 

6. d or a wedge-shaped instru- 

ment for locking up forms. 

Long press runs. 

True. 

True. 

False. Color remains more 

uniform by dry offset, be- 

cause no water and ink bal- 
ance is necessary. 

11. False; 1949 was 31 per cent 
safer than 1948, 

12. Correction of varying posi- 
tions of buried makeready— 
“pointed” for ease in placing 
correctly in the packing so 
it registers. 
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COLLATING AND TIPPING 

We are requesting a list of makers 
of collating and tipping machines suit- 
able for use with sheet-fed presses. 

There is one collating and tipping 
machine for this work and also col- 
lating machines and tipping ma- 
chines. By writing to the several 
manufacturers, on the list we sent 
you for information in detail, you 
can learn which setup is best adapted 
to your requirements. Tell them all 
about your particular needs. 


LAYOUT FOR MAMMOTH NUMBERS 

We have a request for printing park- 
ing lot tickets with big numbers on 
them. We saw a layout for printing 
mammoth figures in a back number but 
failed to keep it, so are asking if you 
can help. The tickets we print are to 
have the big number. On the stub that 
is kept by the lot, the number is smaller. 
The ticket is printed in two colors. The 
second color has a numbering machine 
in the form. 

The layout for mammoth figures, 
author unknown, has appeared at 
intervals in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
more recently in the issues of Janu- 
ary and May, 1949, in Pressroom. 


INK TO PRINT ON PLASTIC 

You have been recommended to us 
as a source of supply of a surface- 
drying ink which would dry and also 
adhere satisfactorily on plastic mate- 
rial like the enclosed sample. We 
would be interested in a black ink and 
also a light red or any other color 
which would show up on black mate- 
rial. We intend to use this ink on a 
platen press. 

Your best procedure is to submit 
samples of the plastic in different 
colors with proof of form and name 
of press to the inkmaker. He can 
then advise you what means must 
be employed to get a print on this 
particular plastic. Special inks are 
required for plastics but there is no 
one ink suitable for all plastics. Nor 
can all plastics be printed economi- 
cally by letterpress. 


COLLOTYPE 

Collotype or photogelatin printing 
is a practicable method of reproduc- 
ing single- or full-color subjects 
from easily prepared black and white 
photographic and line copy which 
enables production at reasonable 
cost on small-lot orders. 

As it is a screenless process, only 
three printings are required to give 
full-color range. The screenless fac- 
tor also makes possible enlargements 
from the original art work that are 
not coarsened in any way and retain 
the true photographic quality of the 
smaller original art work. Some nice 
looking printing jobs have been 
turned out by this process. 
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SOURCES OF STOCK CUTS 

We have had a source of stock cuts 
(zinc engravings) for the past few 
years but recently the quality has been 
very poor. Can you furnish a list of 
companies that carry a supply of stock 
cuts such as well known industry and 
manufacturing trade-marks? 

We are sending a list from which 
an assorted supply of stock cuts may 
be obtained. 


GLUE AND PADDING PRESS 

We are interested in an article on 
snap-out forms published in your 
December issue. Could we have addi- 
tional information about the special 
penetrating glue and the padding 
presses ? 











We are supplying names and ad- 
dresses for direct contact with the 
suppliers for reliable information. 


PENETRATING GLUE 

In a December item about snap-out 
forms, you mention a special penetrat- 
ing glue. Could you tell more about 
it and advise us the manufacturer’s 
name and address? 

Glue’s value as a bonding medium 
depends (in the case of paper) on its 
penetration of the pores of the pa- 
per. A glue with good penetration is 
required for snap-out forms, so the 
special penetrating glue is made for 
this purpose. The addresses have 
been sent to you. 








DECALS IN JUNIOR HIGH 

We are desirous of experimenting 
with decalcomania printing in our 
school shop laboratory. Can you tell 
us where we can secure information 
and the necessary equipment to carry 
out such a project. 

From your paper and ink sup- 
pliers you may obtain the special 
papers and the inks used to print 
letterpress decals. 

A letterpress decal differs little 
from other good-grade work except 
in the special papers needed. Your 
suppliers possibly can arrange for 
you to visit a printing plant where 
this work is done. Your students 
would find that helpful. 











What some pressmen do 














Some pressmen bore holes in the 
bed of press to eliminate wrinkles; 
plane down form of plates with the 
mallet handle; dig a hole in a screen 
plate with knife blade to bring the 
small weak spot that got mashed up 
by some foreign matter, running half- 
inch gripper hold on a heavy card 
board job that has to register on a 
two-color job printed on single-color 
presses. 

Hammer down highlights of halftone 
impression on the packing for relief. 
You get wondrous results if you like 
it that way. 

They can makeready with ink—not 
a patch of any kind required. 

The opportunity-of-a-lifetime press- 
man lets helper put a job on press and 
make it ready. This was all this boy 
wanted. He goes out into the world and 
hires out as a pressman. I believe that 
he is back as a press assistant once 
more. 

One guy has a habit of picking paper 
off rollers while press is running. 
Result—they had to send him to hos- 
pital for repairs. 

Moving type matter in form when a 
slight touch of the guides will do the 
trick. 

Make a halftone ready that will look 
as good and print as well as any me- 
chanical overlay. 

Ink form up and then plane it down. 
It helps fill up the screens on half- 
tones and small type. 

Turn the air hose into that ink barrel 
and see what happens. Do not stand 
in front of the outlet. You may get 
a beautiful shower bath and the laun- 
dress will have a very special job of 
cleaning your shirt, and you could go 
for a good clean up job, too. 

Put a good ream of stock into that 
cutting machine when the knife is very 
dull and watch the gears fall apart. 


By Joseph Kovec 


Lay that form on the press then get 
another thought of something and walk 
away and then come back and push the 
button. See what happens. You will 
need a shovel and a basket for this one. 

A large form that has no room for 
cross bars either way should not be 
lifted from stone or press if you see 
this the way we do. 

After you have tried about all the 
tricks in the trade of removing wrin- 
kles, try turning the stock around. It 
did happen once upon a time due to 
some weakness on one end of paper 
and we did this several times on this 
particular stock all through a long run; 
there was no way of determining which 
way to put the stuff in the press as the 
paper was switched any old way in the 
load. We just turned load around and 
presto! No more wrinkles until the 
next ream or so. On a two-color press 
with black first, no overprint. We find 
a spot of black overprinting on red. 
This would require a Houdini to locate 
this problem. So with that spot light 
we get busy to locate the reason for this 
one. Yep, we found after we wasted 
a lot of time—just a piece of paper 
sticking up out of the plugged quoins. 

We do not recommend these, yet it 
happens, such as bragging about what 
a good pressman you are and then try 
to run a job without the ductor roller 
on the fountain or maybe you could 
get the sheets to stay in the grippers 
if you set them down on the packing. 
If you want distribution, don’t forget 
to put the plate rollers down. It’s much 
better that way. One way to cut rings 
on that fountain roller is screw those 
fountain keys up as tight as they will 
go and then turn the fountain roller. 
It can be done. 





You can sandpaper cuts on face in- 
stead of the bottom. Pressmen say it 
helps a lot of presswork time. One 
pressman was trying to match a color 
for the job on hand. He spent about 
four hours at this. Then got sore and 
put the whole batch of ingredients to- 
gether and presto! See what I see. A 
perfect match! Then you can take a 
cut out of form, fix it up, and put it 
back upside dewn and run the rest 
of the job off. Scour dry ink off form 
with sandpaper. Run the grippers into 
the form. Line up sheet for setting 
fountain accurately or you can keep on 
setting fountain until job is finished. 
We can put wrinkles on the job by 
putting the makeready in the wrong 
place, such as overpacked cylinder 
causing a long drag on the form. 

A very good way to get a vacation 
for a day or two is try and exterminate 
rats with electricity. Just connect some 
wires from the rat cage to the main 
switch and then throw the switch on. 
See what goes on. They tried this once 
and all hands took a few days off until 
the electricians cleared up the mess 
and did a lot of rewiring and then 
put a big sign up, “Hands off this box. 
Keep away. Dangerous.” The fly wheel 
came off while press was running full 
speed. Just before it took traction. It 
kept on bouncing up and down. Then 
zip across that room she goes, speed 
about sixty miles an hour. No one got 
hurt this time—the road was clear. 

Do not put a lot of reducing com- 
pound or reducing oils or varnishes 
in the ink and expect good roller trac- 
tion. They just won’t keep from slip- 
ping over that form or whatever you 
are trying to print. If you like a halo 
on that type form, drop your rollers 
down so that they will bounce a bit 
in the sockets. Also those hard rollers 
will give the same effect. 
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CHALLENGE Models 265 and 305 
power paper cutters have been im- 
proved in design and operation, states 
the Challenge Machinery Company. 
The base has been partially enclosed 
and the operation modified by putting 
all controls above the table. 

On the full hydraulic power model, 
the lever at the right of the table moves 
the clamp up and down, and the lever 





One model in Challenge’s line of paper cutters 


at the left controls the knife but must 
be used in connection with the pull-up 
button at the right. There is a safety 
measure in that the operator must use 
both hands and has control of both the 
clamp and the knife throughout the 
entire cutting cycle. The hand-clamp 
model is run up and down by a six- 
spoke hand wheel. 

The two models are each built in two 
sizes: 26%4-inch (Model 265) and 30%- 
inch (Model 305). Hydraulic power 
units are available for any Challenge 
Lever Cutter, Serial Number C-10,000 
and over, permitting the conversion to 
either hydraulic knife power or full 
hydraulic (knife and clamp) power. 


ANTISEPTIC WESTONE is a dust-con- 
trolling method of floor care, made by 
West Disinfecting Company. Westone 
is said not only to remove dust from 
floors, but also to leave an antiseptic 
film which inhibits the growth and mul- 
tiplication of the bacteria present. One 
gallon covers 4,000 square feet. 
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SPHEREKOTE, a new glass-beaded 
newspaper top blanket for use on news- 
paper impression cylinders is being 
made by Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company. The blanket has 
been coated with millions of micro- 
scopic glass beads—60,000 to 120,000 
per square inch—and measures either 
.083 or .093 inches in thickness. Blan- 
ket’s seven layers provide a glass- 
beaded surface designed to clean up 
first impression offset. The rubber and 
cloth cushion arrangement is formu- 
lated for added strength. When used 
with a cork underpacking, the manu- 
facturer claims, the new blanket offers 
a durable and hard yet resilient press 
packing. The blanket can be used on 
both new and old high speed presses 
and is available in standard or special 
order sizes. 


A NEW type metallic printing ink, 
based on Vinylite resins, is produced 
by the Sinclair and Valentine Printing 
Ink Company. It is said to dry to a 
hard, permanent surface and not to rub 
off despite constant handling. The 
Vinylite resins provide affinity to paper 
as well as a high gloss and resistance 
to fading and aging, the manufacturer 
states. The ink is claimed to print with 
unusual density, smoothness, and uni- 
formity. A silver ink effect has been 
used on the outer covers of a national 
magazine. The silver ink, based on 
Vinylite resins, did not rub off and 
blacken the holder’s hands. The covers 
were also treated with an offset spray. 



























New small proof press made by Vandercook & Sons has a bed size of 15 by 35 inches 
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PHOTOGUIDE, a new tool combining 
T-square, triangle, and ruler, is offered 
by the John Warner Company. The tool 
squares art and photos, is said to pro- 
duce accurate four-side cropping, and 
to eliminate guesswork in reproduction 
work. PHOTOGUIDE is hand-printed on 
Eastman matte acetate. The finished 
size is 814 by 11 inches. The transpar- 
ent device is available calibrated in 
inches or in picas (the latter measur- 
ing up to 48 by 60). 


A SMALL SIZE proofing press has 
been added to the equipment of Van- 
dercook & Sons. It has a bed size of 
fifteen by thirty-five inches, takes a 
maximum plate or form fourteen by 
eighteen inches, handles sheets up to 
fourteen and three-quarters by twenty 
inches, and requires floor space of 
two-feet-six-inches by eight-feet-four- 
inches. It is designated as Model 215. 

Manufacturer states that the press 
has been designed as a precision ma- 
chine to meet the need for equipment 
to proof small plates or forms, both 
black-and-white and color. It is ex- 
pected to find a place in plants where 
larger proofing presses are not re- 
quired, or where small jobs may be 
tying up larger equipment. 

Specifications for the 215 include 
power ink distribution, combined with 
an inking unit that may be changed 
quickly for proofing color; micrometer 
sheet guides; combination foot oper- 
ated and automatic cylinder grippers. 
It is illustrated below. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COM- 
POSITION, a 254-page textbook, is a 
composite of forty classroom lectures 
to apprentices in the Government 
Printing Office. Each of the twenty- 
seven chapters not only contains a 
lecture but also a list of supple- 
mentary readings, questions for study 
and discussion, and a work project. 
The lectures deal with the historical 
background of the compositor’s trade 
and describe the different operations 
of the compositor. While the informa- 
tion is slanted toward GPO needs, the 
book should be available to journey- 
men compositors, allied trade crafts- 
men, advertisers, and printing buyers. 
The book is priced at $1.50 and may 
be obtained through THE INLAND 
PRINTER Book Department. 


How TO PLAN AND Buy PRINTING, 
by R. Randolph Karch, aims to show 
the student what processes are in- 
volved in getting a job to the printer 
and how to apply the processes in pre- 
paring the printing job. Mr. Karch, 
co-ordinator of trade and industrial 
education in the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of public instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, states in simple 
terms the technical aspects of printing 
and offset lithography methods. 

From initial preparation and editing 
of copy for the printer to the final 
selection of paper stock, the fourteen 
chapters, supplementary list of graphic 
arts terms, and index, the author ana- 
lyzes steps necessary in order to get 
a job to the printer. The 8- by 11-inch 
book has approximately 192 pages, is 
cloth bound, illustrated with numerous 
halftones and line cuts, and has sam- 
ples of many of the major type faces. 
Priced at $5.65, this book may be ob- 
tained through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ADVERTISING WorK Told With Pic- 
tures, edited by Lester Olsen, has been 
produced through the sponsorship of 
the Milwaukee Advertising Club and 
the Graphic Arts Guild of Milwaukee. 
Introductory text, on-the-spot pictures, 
and captions present the following 
advertising media: newspapers, maga- 
zines, direct mail, radio, television, out- 
door advertising, and motion pictures. 
Source-to-finished-product information 
is presented on paper, art, photogra- 
phy, photoengravings, exhibits and dis- 
plays. The letterpress, lithography, and 
silk screen printing methods are de- 
scribed. Chapter 16, about letterpress 
printing, takes the reader through a 
modern printing plant. One of the 
Printers’ Ink Business Bookshelf se- 
ries, this 160-page book sells for $7.50 
and can be purchased from the book 
department. 


MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE AND 
INTERTYPE, by Oscar R. Abel and 
Windsor A. Straw, is the 1950 edition 
of a pocket-sized standard textbook. 
The comprehensive book is a result of 
a series of articles that ran in THE 
INLAND PRINTER under the title “The 
Machinist and the Operator” and later 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


published as a text titled “The Mecha- 
nism of the Linotype” by John S. 
Thompson. The mechanism of the In- 
tertype and the changes and improve- 
ments recently made in composing 
machines have been added. Included in 
the twenty-eight chapters is an alpha- 
betical list of illustrations (there are 
over 195 halftones and detailed draw- 
ings), a chapter on mechanical terms, 
and information on the operation and 
upkeep of the machinery described. 
The leather-bound book has 334 pages 
and is priced at $5.25. 


WRITING FOR THE BUSINESS PRESS, 
by Arthur Wimer, is a reference book 
about business papers, by 100 business 
papers editors, for students considering 
business papers as a career. The book 
shows the place business papers have 





HOW TO ORDER 


Books 


Cash should accompany or- 
ders. We pay postage for 
books mailed within the 
United States, but 25c for 
postage should be added to 
foreign orders, please. 

We regret that we cannot 
be responsible for any in- 
creases made by the pub- 
lishers in the prices quoted 
here or in our book list. 
Those who order will be 
notified of any advance in 
price before delivery is 
made. 











in our economy and seciety. Twenty- 
six editors have written chapters cov- 
ering specific fields. The writers point 
out that circulation and advertising 
work also offer possibilities as a career. 
Joseph Pulitzer’s three-word formula 
for his editors and publishers might 
well be the theme of this book: “Ac- 
curacy, terseness, accuracy.” Included 
is the code of ethics of business jour- 
nalism. Writing for the Business Press 
has 351 pages, is priced at $4, and may 
be purchased through this department, 
as may other books reviewed here. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL OF ADVER- 
TISING AND EDITORIAL ART reproduces 
what is termed the best in advertising 
and editorial art. The volume contains 
318 examples, many in full color, se- 
lected by the New York Art Directors 
Club from 7,391 pieces submitted for 
the twenty-ninth Annual National Ex- 
hibition. The annual was designed by 
Arnold Roston. Included are new spe- 
cial features: a new section on tele- 
vision, newspaper section printed on a 
stock similar to newsprint, and illus- 
trations created by leading artists to 
introduce each section. In addition to a 
round table discussion on advertising 
and editorial art, the 388-page book’s 
contents include: magazines, newspa- 
pers, trade periodicals, booklets, pos- 
ters, calendars, annual reports, and 
periodicals. This 8% by 11%-inch cloth- 
bound book sells for $10 and may be 
purchased through this department. 


THE WORD BANK, by Sophie Basescu, 
is divided into sections of related words 
headed by phrases that give the general 
idea, then subdivided into groups under 
key words that aid in finding exactly 
the right word to express a particular 
shade of meaning. The book was de- 
signed to be a help in increasing speech 
color and fluency, and to be of value to 
writers, executives, students, and 
speakers. It contains sections on med- 
ical terms, natural sciences, legal terms, 
and mental conditions, along with a 
thorough index and a glossary of pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and combining forms. 
Easy to use, the book is one of the 
Writers Library published by Rodale 
Press. Its price is $3, and the book 
may be ordered through THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department. 


PROBLEMS OF HIGH SCHOOL PUBLI- 
CATIONS, by Bruce W. Smith, is a 
70-page book with metal spiral bind- 
ing. An outline for the history and 
analytical portion of a high school 
journalism curriculum is presented 
and also how to integrate the high 
school publication into the course. 
Screening tests are included for news- 
paper staff selection. The book con- 
tains a headline chart used by The 
Colorado Sun at Boulder, Colorado. 
High school magazines and yearbooks 
are also discussed and a list of refer- 
ence materials is furnished. The price 
of the book is $1.50 and it may be 
obtained through the book service de- 
partment of this magazine. 
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Take Good Look Before You Leap into Debt 


@ SooNER or later in the course of 
his career, the average print shop 
owner will find himself short of 
funds. This is no reflection on his 
ability, since unexpected setbacks or 
need for expansion are apt to appear 
overnight. And it’s sometimes just 
as expensive to keep too much work- 
ing capital available as it is to have 
too little. It actually costs money to 
hold cash which is not being used. 

Some printers fail to take a real- 
istic view of their credit require- 
ments. In most instances this is a 
costly mistake. Lack of funds means 
that it may be impossible to take 
advantage of trade discounts, to buy 
paper and supplies in large lots so as 
to get preferential prices, or to fol- 
low an aggressive advertising and 
promotion campaign for bringing in 
new business. It’s a smart move 
when you borrow money to bring in 
profits over interest payments. 

Reliable estimates indicate that 
between one-third and one-half of 
this country’s business failures re- 
sult from insufficient capital. Fre- 
quently a firm will fold when it can’t 
follow the lead of competitors who 
install labor-saving equipment and 
modern machinery. There’s always 
the chance of an emergency which 
will throw the best laid plans awry 
and result in disaster unless such a 
contingency has been provided for. 

All of these considerations make 
it mandatory for printers to estab- 
lish and maintain good relations 
with their bankers. It’s no sin to ask 
your banker for money—he’s in busi- 
ness for that purpose. And ordinar- 
ily he’s happy to lend it as long as 
you can demonstrate the ability to 
meet your obligations on schedule. 
Then the banker becomes a virtual 
partner in the business. But he’s a 
partner who takes none of the prof- 
its, asking only interest on money 
he’s invested. 

There are several factors to take 
into consideration when choosing a 
banker. He’ll be interested in your 
character, and you should find out 
about his. You don’t want to trade 
with a man who will use any excuse 
to grab everything you’ve got. 

Beyond that, he should be a pro- 
gressive type of individual. Some 
bankers can’t see beyond their flat 
top desks when it comes to backing 
a printer who wants to grow and 
expand. If he’s overly cautious, try 
one of his competitors. It’s also a 
good idea to pick somebody fairly 








By Robert 7. Weleh 


close, both for convenience and be- 
cause he will be more familiar with 
trade potential of your community. 

Once you’ve found the right man, 
don’t hesitate to take him into your 
confidence. He will appreciate your 
frankness and be that much better 
prepared to help you along. Among 
other things, he’ll ask for financial 
statements to satisfy himself that 
you’re a good risk. This isn’t done 
from morbid curiosity, and if you 
can’t furnish such statements it 
probably means that you don’t know 
just how you stand yourself. 

Some business men even go so far 
as to float a loan before they actually 
need it. Then, when an emergency 
arises, the way has already been 
paved and they can get a still larger 
amount without difficulty. Provided, 
of course, that they carefully met 
commitments on the first loan. 

It’s well to remember that money 
is actually a commodity. You can 
get it cheaper some places than at 
others. And merely comparing in- 
terest rates is no way to judge what 
it’s costing you to use somebody 
else’s cash. 

For instance, one of the most pop- 
ular methods of repaying a loan is 
by installments. Such loans usually 
run for a year, and although the 
stated rate may be 6 per cent you 
really pay twice that amount. Usu- 
ally half the loan is paid off when 
six months have expired, so the 
average amount of money you have 
in your possession is about half the 
face value of the note. 

Suppose you borrow $1200 for a 
year at 6 per cent, discounted in 
advance. Since the interest is $72 
you will therefore receive $1128. The 
first month you have $1128 at your 
disposal, the second month $1028, 
and so on until the twelfth month 
when you have only $28 to repay. 
By adding each of these monthly 
amounts and dividing by twelve, you 
find that you had an average of $578 
in your possession. A simpler method 
of arriving at this same figure is to 
add the balance for the first month 
to that for the last month and divide 
by two. ($1128 plus $28 equals 
$1156, or an average of $578.) 

In short, you have paid out $72 
for the use of $578. Instead of 6 
per cent your interest rate is actu- 
ally 12.46 per cent. You’ll undoubt- 
edly decide it’s more economical to 









take out a different type of loan, 
despite the fact that you may be 
accustomed to installment payments. 

Another feature which sometimes 
confuses the real interest rate is the 
bank’s requirement that you main- 
tain a minimum deposit in your ac- 
count as a condition of the loan. For 
example, you may borrow $1200 for 
a year at 6 per cent, again discounted 
in advance. You now have $1128 
which is payable in a lump sum at 
the end of twelve months. 

You are expected to maintain 20 
per cent of the face value, or $240, 
in your account. As a result, you 
have a net of only $888 to operate 
with during the year, for which you 
are paying $72 interest. Your rate 
is not six per cent, but 8.11 per cent. 

There are several other factors 
which may crop up to affect the cost 
of your loan. Some banks charge to 
investigate your credit rating, levy 
service fees, and make charges on 
delinquent accounts. All of these 
things enter into the price you’re 
paying. They should be considered 
just as carefully as the amount you 
put out for a new type face. 

The important point to remember 
is that buying the use of money is 
much like purchasing any commod- 
ity. A little more complicated, per- 
haps, but you’ll be safe as long as 
you take the trouble to compare 
prices and satisfy yourself that 
you’re doing business with some- 
body who merits your confidence. 


Tells Tax Story 


One Midwest printer and publish- 
er, feeling that employers need to 
tell employees about the amount 
each employer contributes every 
week directly to taxes, has revamped 
his payroll checks. 

The detachable statement of earn- 
ing and deductions has the “earn- 
ings” and “total to date” columns 
encircled in red and labeled “Your 
company pays you this much” and 
“Your Government takes this much,” 
respectively. Statement of earnings 
and benefits for the past year care- 
fully explains where amounts with- 
held were paid and benefits the firm 
paid in addition to the employee’s 
salary. 

The printer and publisher feels 
that “employees should be made 
aware of the direct costs of some 
of the benefits which they receive 
from their employers.” 
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Competition Aids Research 


On Various Processes 


@ WHILE comparatively one of the 
older trades, printing might be 
termed a laggard in research along- 
side of some modern trades—the 
electrical, for example. In order to 
compete with the letterpress four- 
color process which had wrested the 
supremacy in color printing from 
lithography, which had previously 
long held it, the photolithographers 
realized the value of research from 
the start and vigorously engaged in 
it. So the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation has been and continues 
to be a prolific source of valuable in- 
formation which has enabled offset- 
lith to utilize the four-color process 
to compete with letterpress. 

Posed with the problem of com- 
peting with the speed of offset-lith, 
such pioneers as Claybourn, Hacker, 
and Vanderpool sought ways and 
means to correct errors in the print- 
ing elements so that letterpress 
makeready could be reduced to the 
minimum. The premakeready meth- 
ods they developed have found gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Wet color printing brought new 
problems. The new method is based 
on various bodies and tack of the 
several colors. The first-down yellow 
is as stiff as the paper will stand 
and.the following colors decrease in 
stiffness in the order of printing. It 
was soon found that in order to 
work this system, special attention 
to suitable copy preparation is nec- 
essary. The copy for the first color 
should be open enough to leave some 
blank paper for the second color to 
print on, and so on for the third and 
fourth color. 

The outcome has been more atten- 
tion to copy preparation and plate- 
making for both wet and dry color 
printing and single color work as 
well so that commercial printers 
as well as the national magazines, 
who are the biggest users of wet 
printing, have benefited from suit- 
able copy preparation. 

In zinc line etching the original 
copy provides the size of the blank 
spaces to be etched and the engraver 
cannot change them without wash- 
ing out the color. Should he try, fine 
dots and lines might be etched away. 
Frequently a line etching is made 
so small that the large white spaces 
in the copy become too small in the 
reduction. Spreading ink may fill 
them up. 
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In halftone printing most trouble 
is caused by the ninety per cent 
tones, sometimes called heavy or 
deep shadows or near solids. Under 
the glass these tones of the plate 
are ninety per cent solid and inter- 
spersed by very small, shallow holes. 
If an excess of ink is carried, the 
impression will not clean the plate 
but leave a residue in the holes 
caused by spreading ink, which is 
cumulative so that the plate soon 
will print muddy. Because of this 
spread of ink in production printing 
at higher speed an engraver’s proof, 
a single impression, cannot be taken 
on its face value as proof of a satis- 
factory printing plate. 

Since these heaviest tones are the 
first to fill, they should be kept at 
the minimum in the copy. In order 
not to lose too much contrast by 
grayed-down shadows, darker spots 
and lines may be placed where indi- 
cated in them. If these fill up no 
great harm is done, contrast is re- 
tained, and the general effect is 
satisfactory. 

In viewing today’s wet printing, 
which is increasing in volume with 
the great increase in the use of 
color, we find that the various na- 
tional magazines furnish different 
specifications to the photoengravers, 
based on the limitations of the pro- 
duction equipment in the different 
printing plants. The problem of ink- 
trapping is common to all. Time has 
shown that there is a limit to the 
total amount of ink that will lay 
well, one color on top of the other. 
The average for the various print- 
ing plants is not much more than 
two hundred per cent. It follows that 
copy should be light and airy and 
allow the several colors to print as 
much as possible on the blank paper. 
The photoengraver may have to cut 
out and thin down. 

The client has an idea he wants to 
put across and this spurs the artist 
to obtain a certain effect, but both 
should be taught the limitations of 
reproduction so that they, the en- 
graver, and the printer can co-oper- 
ate to obtain a better wet color 
reproduction. How many clients and 
artists are aware that the deepest 
blank space in a photoengraving is 
equivalent in extent to the thickness 
of a sheet of paper and that depth 
is lost when duplicate electros and 
stereos used on rotary presses are 





made from the original engraving? 
How many realize that the film of 
printing ink must be microfine, pos- 
sibly one-five-hundredth as thick as 
the artist’s paint? 

Practical information such as this 
is just as important as knowledge 
that the four-color process can re- 
produce nearly all colors, not to limit 
the artist’s freedom of expression 
but to impress the fact upon his 
mind that his art and even the pho- 
toengraver’s reproduction is not 
wrapped around the cylinder of the 
printing press and printed but is 
rather a duplicate plate which can 
be no better than the original en- 
graving. The engraver’s proof can 
be taken on its face value as show- 
ing how closely it approximates the 
copy but means nothing as evidence 
that the plate will yield a printable 
electro or stereo. Only the depthum- 
eter and the engraver’s halftone 
microscope can tell whether the dot 
structure and unabridged depth nec- 
essary for a printable duplicate 
plate are present in the original 
engraving. 

Such practical information should 
be taught in art schools along with 
other aspects of reproduction. The 
artist uses whichever medium he 
deems best to prepare the drawing 
or painting: charcoal, oil, pastel, 
or water color, without considering 
the difference in the pigments and 
their method of application on the 
copy and in the press reproduction. 

All of these mediums are put on 
the copy in comparatively high re- 
lief, in any number of colors and 
layers thereof. The high relief tends 
to add brilliancy because of the re- 
fracted light but when the ultimate 
plate goes on the press, the ink is 
stamped on the paper in a smooth 
film thinner than tissue paper, in 
four colors with which the printer 
is asked to get a faithful reproduc- 
tion. In between, the human element 
enters on the part of the photog- 
rapher, the negative maker, the neg- 
ative printer, and the etcher, and 
finally the proofer. If the proof is 
not as good a reproduction of the 
art as hoped for, the plate is re- 
turned to the shop for alterations. 

Under. such conditions, to say 
nothing of the subsequent circum- 
stances in the printing and dupli- 
cate platemaking steps, one would 
need to be a super optimist to hope 
to reproduce the effect produced by 
the artist on the original copy. 

Or the artist may paint a picture 
in tempera on water-color drawing 
board. The colors appear pure and 
bright with the peculiar mat finish 
and again in high relief and quite 
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possibly, repeated layers. After the 
engraver makes the color process 
reproduction plates, they are proofed 
in oil-varnish-vehicle inks on glossy 
enamel-coated paper. So the most 
painstaking care and skill in the 
reproduction steps can only approxi- 
mate the appearance of the original. 

Research to determine the best 
methods of copy planning and prep- 
aration is in order. Premakeready 
has been well studied and the means 
provided for its operation. Plate- 
making at present is receiving a 
good going-over. A joint committee 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and the National 
Association of Magazine Publishers 
is seeking ways and means to im- 
prove high speed wet printed adver- 
tising by furnishing suitable copy 
for this process and improving the 
original and duplicate plates used. 
All printers will profit from the 
committee’s findings. 

The committee had this to say 
about methods of etching: “In the 
common direct method the plates 
are etched for a period of time, not 
sufficient to produce the desired un- 
abridged depth, so necessary for 
wet printing. In the indirect method 
plates are etched face down in a 
still bath for 35 to 40 minutes which 
produces a clean over-all depth so 
desirable in wet printing plates.” 
Some of the advantages of the indi- 
rect method are: “A. In the initial 
flat etch of 35 to 40 minutes, it is 
possible to obtain a depth of 2.5 
thousandths to over 3.0 thousandths 
of an.inch in the highlight area; 
B. Improved side walls of dots; C. 
Better color balance is achieved pho- 
tographically instead of by excessive 
re-etching, resulting in more vital- 
ity and eolor uniformity in the mil- 
lions of copies printed on high speed 
wet printing magazine presses.” 

Besides the old direct method and 
the indirect method, the latter in 
some respects similar to the method 
of the photolithographer, there are 
special methods of their own devel- 
oped by leading engravers, all in the 
search for the best method of pro- 
ducing a printable plate for wet 
printing. 

In the final analysis it is the 
maker of duplicate plates who must 
deliver the goods to the printer, 
since it is a duplicate plate and not 
the original that makes the run. 
The International Association of 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers re- 
cently published a booklet which 
every printer should peruse, “Basic 
Requirements for Electrotypers,” 
covering in detail the standards of 
engraving, composition, and lock-up 





which should be maintained to help 
the duplicate platemaker do his part 
in the production chain. 

Inkmakers and papermakers also 
are at present wholeheartedly en- 
gaged in research, since it is ac- 
cepted today that the best in the art 
of printing is possible only through 
the mutual co-operation and under- 
standing of those working in all 


divisions of the printing industry. 
Crafts in the production chain are 
mutually dependent; realization of 
this common need has spurred all 
concerned to further research. 

Today copy preparation is in the 
spotlight as never before. It has be- 
come generally realized that really 
good copy cannot be improved, and 
only approximated at best. 





Printing Views 
Itself in the News 


One century ago Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy composed a 
march specifically commemorat- 
ing the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of printing from movable 
type. Some years later, words 
were added to the music and the 
composition has become world- 
renowned as the Christmas carol 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! 

Today finds the world again 
marching to martial strains—but 
printing remains “the art preser- 
vative of all art.” 

In the Los Angeles Museum, 
where a valuable collection of 
presses, blocks, seals, books, pa- 


Left: Van Zandt, retired 

printer and master carver of Chicago, 
stands besides small church he 

made of cement. Acme photographs 


Below: June Ferguson prepares the 
miniature eighteenth century printing 
press exhibit at Los Angeles Museum 


pyri, scrolls, and miniatures 
formed an exhibition commemor- 
ating Printing Week, a miniature 
press which was made of three 
kinds of wood attracted numer- 
ous visitors to the museum. The 
press is of the type once used by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

The present status of printing 
and allied arts as an essential 
industry in the eyes of Washing- 
ton, D. C., officials regulating the 
availability of controlled mate- 
rials further attests to the need 
for the public to be informed as 
to the importance of the graphic 
arts in our democratic life. 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING DIVISION 

Donald G. Shook has been named 
acting director of the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division which has been estab- 
lished within the National Production 
Authority. Colonel E. W. Palmer is 
consultant to the program. Organiza- 
tion of the division is being conducted 
by Richard Murphy, assistant to H. B. 
McCoy, director of the NPA Industry 
Operations Bureau. 

Both Colonel Palmer and Mr. Shook 
were connected with the War Produc- 
tion Board Printing and Publishing 
Division during World War II. Colonel 
Palmer, president since 1925 of the 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tennes- 
see, is one of the best known figures 
in the graphic arts industry. Mr. Shook 
recently was president and publisher 
of a weekly newspaper and small com- 
mercial business which was located in 
Media, Pennsylvania. 

John V. McCarthy, Department of 
Commerce official who has been tem- 
porarily in charge of the division, will 
continue with the division in an admin- 
istrative capacity as assistant to Mr. 
Shook. 

That NPA recognizes the importance 
of the printing and publishing industry 
in the defense program is attested by 
this industry’s status as a division on 
a high industry level. The new division 
will have product sections, it is an- 
nounced, covering newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, commercial printing, and 
printing machinery, with a section for 
printed products which do not fit under 
the above categories. Two other sec- 
tions will handle industry statistics, 
research, program and planning; and 
conservation and salvage. 

A major task of the division will be 
recruiting from industry men to head 
the product sections and industry con- 
sultants to the division. The appoint- 
ment of advisory committees has been 
delayed by the complexities of the 
problem. 


HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 

More than seventy-five sales repre- 
sentatives and employees of the Sorg 
Paper Company attended the com- 
pany’s annual sales meeting held re- 
cently in Middletown, Ohio. R. A. Nash, 
vice-president in charge of sales, con- 
ducted the two-day meeting, which 
related manufacturing, raw material 
supplies, administrative, product de- 
velopment, research, sales promotion, 
and advertising plans and prospects 
to sales objectives for 1951. 

Donald G. Driscoll, president, spoke 
on the part that the sales department 
had played in the growth of the com- 
pany, and in the accomplishments of 
the past year, which was one of the 
firm’s most successful. Other speakers 
were J. A. Aull, Jr., vice-president; 
C. J. Nichol, sales manager; L. C. Cur- 
rier, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions; W. J. Cassidy, M. A. Dawson, 
J. A. Owen, D. M. Yost, and A. D. 
Sherman. 
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INCREASE CAPITAL STOCK 

Stockholders in the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company recently voted at 
the annual meeting to increase the 
authorized capital stock from 300,000 
shares without par value to 600,000 
shares without par value, and also to 
split each share of stock outstanding 
into two shares. 

A union pension plan, effective July 
1, was approved, covering some 2,000 
Linotype employees represented by 
collective bargaining units. Also en- 
dorsed was a supplementary retire- 
ment and benefit plan covering approx- 
imately 900 salaried employees. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: Martin M. Reed, president; 
George W. Allison, vice-president and 
general works manager; Harry W. 
Porte, vice-president in charge of 
sales; Gordon B. Welch, vice-president 
in charge of research; Eugene B. 
Mirovitch, vice-president for Latin 
America; John W. Reid, treasurer; 
John E. Walsh, Jr., secretary; C. F. 
Lucek, controller; Carl A. Hergrueter, 
assistant secretary and treasurer; Wil- 
liam H. Moore, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


CANNOT MAKE BRONZE INK 

The National Production Authority, 
in amending NPA Order M-12, has 
forbidden the use of copper after 
March 1, 1951. While the manufacture 
of bronze ink is prohibited after March 
1, the item “may be completed if... 
in the process of manufacture on or 
before March 1, 1951, and such com- 
pletion is affected not later than April 
30, 1951, and any such items so com- 
pleted may be sold after April 30, 
1951.” 

Requests for relief from the order 
should be addressed to the National 
Production Authority, Washington 25. 
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AIGA OPENS PRINTING SHOW 

Third annual Printing for Commerce 
exhibit of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts was being shown in New 
York during the first three weeks in 
February before embarking on a na- 
tionwide tour. It consists of 186 items 
of commercial printing produced dur- 
ing 1950 in a variety of classifications, 
jury-screened from entries sent in from 
twenty-seven states, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada. 

Members of the jury were instructed 
to make their selections on the basis 
of the best in printing, design, art 
work, typography and reproduction. 
Broken down into processes, the dis- 
play contains 95 examples of letter- 
press printing, 51 of offset lithography, 
and 40 of gravure combined with other 
processes. 

Members of the jury were: Charles 
T. Coiner, agency art director; Robert 
T. Aitchison, printer and lithographer ; 
Lester Beall, artist and designer; Eu- 
gene Ettenberg, printer and typog- 
rapher; Paul M. Hollister, designer 
and director of advertising and pro- 
motion; Leo Joachim, editor and pub- 
lisher in graphic arts fields; Charles 
E. Springhorn, buyer of corporate 
printing. 

After the New York showing, the 
first itinerary stops are scheduled for 
Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia. 


STERN’S DEMONSTRATION YEAR 
Edward Stern and Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, recently 
held a Demonstration Year meeting 
and dinner at the Adelphia Hotel. 
Raymond Blattenberger, senior vice- 
president, delivered the final address 
of the sales meeting. The Demonstra- 
tion Year campaign coincides with the 
company’s eightieth year in business. 
The campaign aims to have organi- 
zation departments show their ability 
and willingness to economize, achieve 
greater efficiency, improve methods, 
extend research, and otherwise co- 
operate to make the year outstanding. 


EXPOSITION BOARD MEETS 

The board of directors of the 
National Graphic Arts Exposition, 
Incorporated met in Chicago on De- 
cember 12. The affairs of the corpora- 
tion covering the recent Sixth Educa- 
tional Graphic Arts Exposition were 
reviewed and, in accordance with es- 
tablished practice, the board allocated 
$28,500 to the educational fund of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Refunds to ex- 
hibitors were authorized, totaling 
$42,870.52. The refunds, based on in- 
dividual contracts for space, are now 
being made. 

The National Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion office closed as of December 31, 
and records were transferred to the 
office of the secretary, S. Frank Beatty, 
in Chicago. Mr. Beatty will handle all 
business of the corporation pending 
the next show. 








LITHOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT 

Exhibition of the winners in the first 
annual offset-lithographic awards com- 
petition is slated for New York, Feb- 
ruary 19, to continue through March 3, 
Sponsor of the competition is the 
Lithographers National Association. 
Following the New York showing, the 
exhibit will be displayed in various 
cities throughout the country by local 
organizations. 

“Work of startling beauty, fidelity, 
and variety” is promised by LNA 
president Randolph T. Ode, who pre- 
dicts that the exhibit will be one of the 
most inspiring and impressive in the 
history of offset-lithography. Winning 
pieces, selected from entries sent in 
from all over the country, have been 
judged by classifications on the basis 
of good standards of design, functional 
and reproduction qualities. Awards 
and honorable mentions have been 
made for each group. Gold, silver, and 
bronze grand prices are being awarded 
for the three examples of offset-litho- 
graphy judged best-of-all produced in 
1950, regardless of classification. 

Panel of judges includes four groups 
covering the fields of art, production, 
management, and technical develop- 
ment. For the art group are Ivan 
Dmitri, Bradshaw Crandall, Elwood 
Whitney, and James Nash. In the pro- 
duction group are John E. Donegan, 
Harry R. Meeker, and John J. Flana- 
gan. Management group advertising 
executives are Parlin Lillard, William 
Farlie, and Edward W. Kyritz. Tech- 
nical members are John Kronenberg 
and Wade Griswold. 


ZIMMER EXPANDS 

Zimmer Printers Supply Company, 
New York City, has purchased the en- 
tire steel rule manufacturing depart- 
ment of E. C. Atkins and Company, 
Indianapolis, it has been announced. 
All the fabricating machinery, tools, 
stocks and dies for manufacture of 
creasing, cutting, and perforating steel 
rules formerly owned by Atkins have 
been transferred to the Zimmer plant 
in New York. Atkins, it is stated, is 
continuing manufacture of its other 
lines of graphic arts machinery and 
equipment. 

As part of its expansion, Zimmer, 
established in 1880, has acquired two 
additional buildings adjacent to its 
plant property. 


HAMILTON DECEMBER CONTEST 

W. C. Hamilton and Sons is conduct- 
ing a series of monthly contests which 
stress appreciation of printing crafts- 
manship. The contests will extend 
through April, 1951. Each is open to 
Hamilton paper distributors’ salesmen 
and entries are limited to direct-mail 
pieces on the company’s papers. First 
place in the December contest went to 
Graphic Arts, Incorporated, of Phila- 
delphia, for an oversize Christmas card 
showing a bearded workman carving 
a wooden mold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

The 1951 New England Conference 
for the Graphic Arts will be held April 
16 and 17 in the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Chairman of the con- 
ference is Carlton M. Strong, manager 
of the Boston office for the Rumford 
Press. The 1951 meeting will be the 
seventh in the series conducted by the 
Graphic Arts Institute of New England 
for management and key personnel of 
the region’s printing and allied indus- 
tries. Arthur T. Howard, of the print- 
ing firm of A. T. Howard Company, 
has arranged a program of clinics on 
specific problems facing the graphic 
arts industry. 


What—Wheve— When 


lowa Daily Newspaper Mechanical Conference. 
Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, lowa. May 5, 
CF 

Pacific Mechanical Conference. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California. During May, 1951 
National Association of Litho Clubs. Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. May 11, 12 

Third District Conference, International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. May 18, 19 
National Paper Box Manufacturers Association. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. June 3, 4, 5, 6 
ANPA Mechanical Conference. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. June 11, 12, 13 
Lithographers National Association. Spring Lake, 
New Jersey. June 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 
Conference on Printing Education, International 
Graphic Arts Education Association. Statler 
Hotei, Cleveland, Ohio. July 17, 18, 19, 20 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. August 19, 20, 21, 22 

International Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion. Hotel Windsor, Montreal, Canada. Sep- 
tember 13, 14, 15 

Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conference. 
Hotel Louis Joliet, Joliet, Illinois. September 
23, 24 





EXCESS PROFITS TAX LAW 

The new excess profits tax law, 
retroactive to June 30, 1950, is of vital 
importance to every corporation. The 
tax does not touch upon individuals, 
partnerships, or estates. It is a very 
complex law that warrants the advice 
of accountant and tax counsel. A 
proviso of the tax as of this writing 
states that the total of all income and 
excess profits taxes cannot take more 
than 62 per cent of taxable income. 
There is a minimum yearly credit of 
$25,000. If a corporation began busi- 
ness before 1946, it has the choice of 
several optional methods of figuring 
average earnings credit for the base 
period. The new law carries no special 
relief provisions like those in the 
World War II excess profits tax law. 
A delay in obtaining wise counsel 
could be costly to corporations. 


MATERIALS HANDLING CONFERENCE 

Printing plant operations will be 
accorded a considerable share of atten- 
tion at the Materials Handling Con- 
ference and Exposition to be held at 
the International Amphitheatre in Chi- 
cago, April 30-May 4, it is announced. 
The conference is being sponsored by 
the American Material Handling So- 
ciety; the exposition by the Material 
Handling Institute, under the direction 
of Clapp & Poliak, Incorporated. 

It is stated that printing executives 
will find scores of machines specially 
suited to the industry among the 
thousands which will cover ten acres 
of exhibit area, both indoors and out- 
doors. 

Among topics announced for discus- 
sion at the conference are: Incoming 
raw materials and components; plant 
warehousing and shipping; unit load- 
ing and packaging methods with skids, 
and with or without pallets; funda- 
mentals of materials handling; rela- 
tionship of handling to other depart- 
ments; analysis of what consitutes 
materials handling costs. 

Admission to both conference and 
exposition will be free. 


CULLOM AND GHERTNER EXPANDS 

The main plant of Cullom and Ghert- 
ner Company was recently moved to 
new, streamlined, one-floor quarters in 
Nashville, Tennessee. The plant oc- 
cupies 60,000 square feet with its own 
railroad siding. The company’s At- 
lanta, Georgia, branch has also moved 
to new one-floor quarters. 

A. W. Lyell has been elected assist- 
ant vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion at the Nashville plant; W. M. 
Robinson has been elected to the same 
office at the Atlanta plant, and R. T. 
Vaughn, secretary. 


CHANGES AT CLINE ELECTRIC 


A. J. Cline, who founded Cline Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company in 1912, 
has resigned his active posts as chair- 
man of the board and treasurer, to 
continue with the firm as a consultant, 
it has been announced. He has been 
succeeded by Colonel Warren P. Scott. 

Former president A. H. Parks has 
retired from his duties because of 
illness, and has been succeeded by 
Harvey E. Brundage. Herbert R. Behr 
is vice-president, and Jess Halsted, 
secretary. 

The company, whose headquarters 
are in Chicago, recently moved to a 
new factory and office building with 
more than 100,000 square feet of ‘space. 


NEW MONOMELT PLANT 


Monomelt Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, recently opened a new 
Bakelite matrix material processing 
plant. It is said to be the only plant 
actually processing Bakelite matrix 
board in the Middle West. Initial 
capacity will permit the processing of 
300,000 pounds of finished Bakelite 
matrix material. 
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e Harry G. Baumann, known for the 
inventions and improvements he con- 
tributed to the marking and number- 
ing field, has retired from his position 
as vice-president, William A. Force 
and Company, New York City, after 
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forty-eight years of service. ... Albert 
Elder is in charge of fourth area 
Fairchild photoengraver service, with 
headquarters in Dayton, Ohio, where 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Cor- 
poration has opened an engineering 
liaison office to work with the Air 
Materiel Command, U.S. Air Forces, 
at Wright Field. .. . Leslie C. Kendall 
has been appointed by Ben Shulman 
Associates to direct sales of Heidelberg 
presses throughout New York State, 
including the Greater New York area. 
... John McMaster has been appointed 
manager of the graphic arts sensitized 
goods sales division of Eastman Kodak 
Company. He succeeds Victor W. Hurst, 
who is retiring. ... Sidney Kasanoff is 


PROTECTS COSTLY 
PAPER STOCKS — IMPROVES 
PRINTING QUALITY 


Now, complete protection from dry air problems is available without costly 
compressors, troublesome drains and duct work. WALTON Humidifiers require 
only a simple electrical and water connection, use no floor space and can be 
installed quickly, without interrupting normal production. Find out now, how 
WALTON Humidifiers provide complete protection, economically, from dry 
air—the primary source of curled paper stocks, poor register and production- 
slowing static. 


WALTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
Please send complete data to 


IP—2-51 
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now production manager at the Bentill 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts. He was 
formerly assistant purchasing agent 
at Court Square Press in Boston. ... 
James A. Collum has been appointed 
executive vice-president of Comfort 
Printing and Stationery Company, of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Duncan I. Meier, 
Jr., has been named to take over as 
sales manager. ... Julius P. Everson 
has succeeded Arthur H. Lohman as 
purchasing agent of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Lohman 
will continue to serve on the board of 
directors and as consultant on pur- 
chasing matters. ... William F. Lani- 
gan is manager of a Chicago divisional 
sales office of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany. ... John T. Moran, vice-president 
and general manager, was elected pres- 
ident of Gunthorp-Warren Printing 
Company recently. Mr. Moran started 
with the firm thirty-four years ago as 
an office boy. ... D. E. Loushay is the 
new president of Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company. Mr. Loushay for- 
merly was general manager of the 
Linn Coach and Truck division of 
Great American Industries. . .. Daniel 
K. Beswick has been appointed as vice- 
president in charge of sales of Carton 
Label and Lithograph Company, San 
Francisco, California. He was for- 
merly associated with Zellerbach Paper 
Company for fifteen years... . Thomas 
Martin has been appointed manager 
of the southern district office at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, for Intertype Cor- 
poration. Mr. Martin succeeds C. C. 
Chadwick, who retired recently. ... 
An advertising man and a book pub- 
lisher, both of New York City, have 
teamed up to go into the printing busi- 
ness in Vermont. Henry W. Butterfield, 
formerly in the ad department of the 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, and John Hodgson, of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, have bought Cowles 
Press, St. Johnsbury, Vermont, from 
Russell Wheelock, and Mr. Butterfield 
has taken over active operation of the 
plant. . . . Charles Powers of Powers 
Photoengraving, is new president of 
the Photoengravers Board of Trade of 
N. Y.... Albert Hailparn, of Einson- 
Freeman Company, Long Island City, 
New York, is chairman of the graphic 
arts division of the Legal Aid Society’s 
1951 fund raising campaign. ... John 
L. Davis, retired former assistant di- 
rector of sales, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, died in January. He had been 
retained as a staff engineer consultant 
to the Linotype factory. ... William S. 
Patton has been appointed an eastern 
district sales representative, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, working out of 
the New York office as assistant to 
George Smart, eastern sales head. ... 
George J. Parker has joined ATF, In- 
corporated, as vice-president in charge 
of defense production. ... Edward M. 
Kinlein, partner in the Optic Bindery, 
Baltimore, for thirty-five years, died in 
January. ... Walter Howe, R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company, has been 
re-elected president of the Art Direc- 
tors Club of Chicago for 1951. 
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NEW RUTHERFORD CATALOG 

A new sixteen-page-and-cover, illus- 
trated catalog of its equipment items 
has been issued by Rutherford Machin- 
ery Company, Division of Sun Chemi- 
cal Corporation. In all, forty-one pieces 
of machinery are cataloged, each shown 
by a photograph, and briefly described 
in accompanying text. 

The Rutherford line includes color 
cameras, vacuum printing frames, 
step-and-repeat machines, metal deco- 
rating presses, plate whirlers, and 
equipment used for such specialty work 
as printing on steel tapes, collapsible 
tubes, wooden rules, wire, and hose. 


GIEGENGACK TO ELECTROGRAPHIC 

Augustus E. Giegengack has been 
chosen vice-president and Eastern sales 
manager of Electrographic Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Giegengack will have his 
headquarters at the firm’s New Haven, 
Connecticut, electrotype division. 

From 1934 to 1948 he served as 
Public Printer of the United States 
and in 1947 received a Certificate of 
Merit from the President. He organ- 
ized and managed the Sixth Educa- 
tional Graphic Arts Exposition in 
Chicago. 


EASTERN SCHOOL EXPANDS 

The Eastern School of Printing 
Presswork, New York City, is expand- 
ing its presswork training courses 
dealing with printing inks, ink prob- 
lems, color mixing, and color match- 
ing. Hubert Scheichet of Superior Ink 
Company, New York, will lecture on 
and demonstrate ink and color prob- 
lems. The school recently added a 
Miehle Vertical press and a Chandler- 
Price Craftsman Automatic unit. Ro- 
sario A. Arigo and Jack Kertes have 
been added to the staff of instructors. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 

The British Industries Fair, now in 
its thirty-sixth year, will be held in 
London and Birmingham from April 
30 to May 11. More than 3,000 manu- 
facturers representing 100 industries 
will exhibit in one million square feet 
of actual stand space, it is reported. 
Exhibits will be arranged by industries 
and trades. 


ATF APPOINTS HEINSOHN 

A. E. Heinsohn, printing machinery 
and supply house, Denver, Colorado, 
has been appointed American Type 
Founders’ distributor in the Far West, 
covering all or part of thirteen states 
in the Rocky Mountain area from Can- 
ada to Mexico, it has been announced. 
The Heinsohn company has operated 
in the territory since 1911, and now 
plans to establish regional branches, it 
is understood. 

The new venture was described by 
R. G. Marquardt, ATF vice-president 
in charge of domestic sales, as “one of 
mutual benefit which will work to the 
benefit of printers, engravers, typog- 
raphers, and others” in the area. 


WICKERSHAM ELECTS MOSCOW 

Herbert Moscow was recently elected 
president of the Wickersham Press, to 
succeed the late Daniel Moscow. Leon- 
ard Jacoby, Jr., was elected executive 
vice-president, Herman F. Brauer, 
vice-president, and Isabel D. Moscow, 
secretary and treasurer. All of the 
above-mentioned officers were elected 
to board of directors, as was Charles 
H. Silver, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company. 


NEW BERNHARD STYLE BOOK 

A new twelve-page Bernhard Style 
Book published by American Type 
Founders tells how to use Bernhard 
Modern, Bernhard Modern Bold, and 


Bernhard Tango. Lucian Bernhard, 
type designer, is presented in a self- 
interview. The booklet, printed in black 
and four colors, is the second of a 
series. The first, on Bulmer, was de- 
signed by George Trendholm and pub- 
lished last year. The third, on the Lyd- 
ians, has been designed by Warren 
Chappell and is in preparation. 


KODAK OFFERS LEAFLET 

Eastman Kodak Company offers a 
leaflet which describes the “controlled 
flash” and “high-lighting” methods of 
producing halftones with Kodak Ma- 
genta contact screens. The two tech- 
niques will, the firm claims, provide 
versatility in production of halftones. 


FEED ROLL REGISTER 


all the versatility of three point register with 
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positive high speed register of feed rolls 


22“x 34” SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 


E.B.CO gives you this sensational optional feature! 





The final register stops, located on the transfer cyl- 





ted on a register bar which can be 


moved in any direction — swing. bow. advance the 


sheet without shifting the plate! 


Write for demonstration sheet of E.B.CO feed roll 


that astounded thousands at the Graphic Arts 
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Exposition! We'll also send you illustrated folders de- 


scribing all the exclusive features of the E.B.CO Press! 


This feature can be installed on any 


E.B.CO press now operating 


PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION + ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


K 22, NEW YORK + 120 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


WILLIAM M. KEMP CO.,SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 








Keepsake Book 


* “The Witch of Ramoth and Other 
Tales,” supernatural tales of wonder 
and magic by Mark Van Doren, fur- 
nish the text of the eighth annual 
keepsake volume of The Maple Press 
Company of York, Pennsylvania. 
The out-of-this-world charm of the 
stories has been adequately captured 
by Fritz Eichenberg for the book’s 
many illustrations. 

Planned by and produced under 
the supervision of Howard N. King 
at Maple Press, the book is 74% by 
11 inches, its cream colored binding 
enhanced by a geometric design in 
brown, with a brown spine carrying 


the title in gold, the pages—top, bot- 
tom, side—edged in gold. 

The book is set in 14-point Mono- 
type Goudy Village, with a 4-line 
initial in second color starting each 
of the nine stories, which, inciden- 
tally, have never before been pub- 
lished. The page-size illustrations 
are in black and varying second col- 
ors. Margins are generous. 

Truly a de luxe edition, with only 
1700 copies printed, readable as well 
as beautiful, “The Witch of Ramoth 
and Other Tales” is destined to be 
cherished. It was sent to the fortu- 
nate recipients in its own box, which 
is bound in the same pattern of 
brown design against cream that 
covers the book. 
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avis WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


%*& RUGGED DEPENDABILITY: Cline Equipment can be 
relied on always. We've had it in our plant for years 
and know just what it will do and how reliable it is. 


* SIMPLE: No fussing . . . 


circuits . . . just push the button and the presses do 


no complicated control 


what they’re supposed to do. 

* SAVE TIME: Cline Electronic Controls for motor 
drives; color registering and matching; and side 
margin and folder web controls sure save us a lot of 
time and trouble. 

* QUICK, RELIABLE SERVICE: Cline-Westinghouse 
service is nation wide from more than 40 of the 


& These statements have been 
iled from th ds of 





remarks made by men who 
run the finest presses in the 
country. 


biggest printing centers. 
* AS MODERN AS TOMORROW: Cline always seems 


to be ahead. About the time we think we need some 
equipment to do a job better, Cline comes along with it. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


NEW ADDRESS...MAIN OFFICE: 
3405 WEST 47th STREET ¢ CHICAGO 32 


EASTERN OFFICE: 220 East 42nd St., New 17, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 410 Bush St., San Francisco 8,Cal. 


OSD EXEC 


(Concluded from page 46) 

Group D: The seeing tasks of this 
group require the discrimination of 
fine detail by utilizing (a) the re- 
flected image of a luminous area or 
(b) the transmitted light from a 
luminous area. 

The essential requirements are 
(1) that the luminous area shall be 
large enough to cover the surface 
which is being inspected, and (2) 
that the brightness be within the 
limits necessary to obtain comfort- 
able contrast conditions. This in- 
volves the use of sources of large 
area and relatively low brightness 
in which the source brightness is 
the principal factor rather than the 
footcandles produced at a given 
point. 

Low level illumination, while ideal 
for romance, is hardly suitable for 
a guillotine machine operator. 

Vision is the most highly prized 
of man’s five special senses. It is im- 
portant that every care be taken to 
preserve it—and the machine that 
the worker operates. Blindfold even 
the most skilled mechanic, and he is 
practically helpless. Workers in poor 
light are, in effect, partially blind- 
folded. The efficiency of the worker 
determines the efficiency of the ma- 
chine; and adequate illumination is 
an essential factor both in high oper- 
ating efficiency and in the prevention 
of accidents. It has been estimated 
that 15 to 25 per cent of all indus- 
trial accidents have been caused by 
poor lighting. 

To sum up, the light should be ade- 
quate for each employee, so that he 
can see clearly without fatigue or 
eyestrain. Adequate daylight illumi- 
nation, properly applied, is the ideal 
light. The illumination level, meas- 
ured in footcandles, should be at 
least four times the minimum speci- 
fied for artificial lighting. Poor 
lighting usually results if the ratio 
between the floor and window area, 
for example, is greater than six to 
one. In most modern daylight fac- 
tories the ratio is between five to 
one and three to one. 

It’s time to put your plant, work- 
men, and printed product in a better 
light! 

(We wish to thank Frank Prosek, 
of The Inland Press; Fred Glocke 
and R. R. Lusk, of Commonwealth 
Edison Company; Edward F. Grat, 
of Hyre Electric Company ; and Kent 
Francis, of National Safety Council, 
for their splendid help.) 
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Protective coatings 


@ GREAT ADVANCES in decorative and 
protective coatings of the printed 
piece have been made during the 
past two decades. In the preceding 
days the choice was limited to either 
press overprint varnish or spirit 
varnish applied on the coating ma- 
chine. Improvements in pigments 
and varnishes made possible high 
gloss inks which eliminate the var- 
nishing operation. The introduction 
of the anti-offset spray gun greatly 
facilitated the use of high gloss inks. 
In fact, the use of high gloss inks 
on a large scale as is now common 
would not be practical without the 
anti-offset spray which substitutes 
for slipsheets. 

The latest advance is plasticoating 
which consists of laminating a film 
of cellulose acetate, vinylite, or other 
plastic film on top of the printed 
piece to afford the maximum in dec- 
oration and protection of the stock 
and print. Plasticoating is the most 
costly of these processes but it is 
worth more in insurance and looks. 

As between press varnishing and 
spirit varnishing the choice depends 
on a compromise. If the buyer is sat- 
isfied that overprint varnish is good 
enough, its use is more economical 
than spirit varnish, because the 
speed and size of the printing press 
may be utilized in applying over- 
print varnish. The fact that many 
of the greatest label jobs, in the 
millions, such as cigarette package 
wraps, are press-varnished indicates 
that overprint varnishing still has 
certain advantages. 

While overprint varnishes have 
been improved in various ways, in- 
cluding elimination of pronounced 
yellowish cast they had in the past, 
still spirit varnish, due to its in- 
herent advantage and the manner 
of its application, in thicker film 
than practicable on the press, is 
better looking. 

In overprint varnishing, the ink 
must be suited to the stock or the 
varnishing will suffer. The make- 
ready on the ink run and the varnish 
run must be right. Spotty printing 
will show in the varnish. Overprint 
varnish, if run too thin, loses its 
gloss. If run too heavy it will cause 
sticking and offset. The gloss is lost 
where one sheet sticks to another. 
In spite of the difficulties, the best 
of today’s overprint varnishes very 
closely approximate spirit varnish- 
ing, which was quite impossible yes- 
terday. As far as the majority of 
commercial printers are concerned, 
overprint varnish has the advantage 
of being completed in the plant in- 
stead of being farmed out. It has 


the further advantage of being ap- 
plicable without harm over some inks 
not fast to spirit. The anti-offset 
spray facilitated the use of over- 
print varnish as well as high gloss 
inks. 

High gloss inks, when used on 
suitable papers made for them, yield 
a complete print in a single opera- 
tion, splitting in half the hazards 
of two separate runs, one in ink, 
the other in varnish. This improved 
chance of a good finish adds to the 
popularity of high gloss inks. The 
high gloss ink being a separate 
print, it is not subject to one lim- 
itation of an overprint varnish ap- 
plied over different inks in one 
impression: one underlying ink may 
show more gloss than another under 
the press varnish. 


Plasticoating, while more costly 
than varnishing, is more durable 
under deteriorating influences, looks 
better and is, of course, preferred 
when the decorated piece is to be 
preserved and handled frequently. 
This applies to the inside pages as 
well as covers. Applied over covers 
printed artistically in colors, plasti- 
coating is in a class by itself in con- 
ferring an air of distinctive high 
quality, influencing the reader to 
open the volume to see whether the 
contents are as good-looking as the 
cover. Probably the most gorgeous 
display of color printing is four- 
color process at its best on inside 
pages of Number 1 enameled book, 
with cover in the same process, 
coated with plastic film. 
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Save Typesetting Time — eliminate lost time 
resetting slugs sawn short... . eliminate lost 
time resawing slugs sawn long. A Ham- 
mond TrimOsaw saves this lost time by 
sawing and trimming slugs accurately to 
measure — the first time. Save Make-Up 
Time — eliminate lost time filling the form 
with “dutchman” to make the form lift. 
A Hammond TrimOsaw will saw your slugs, 
material and plates accurate and square 
for fast make-up. Save Press Time — elimi- 
nate lost press time and spoilage due to 
work-ups. A Hammond TrimOsaw will help 
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for efficiency, 
economy and 
craftsmanship... 


@ To bring new life and sparkle into 
your letterheads, invoices, statements 
and other business forms: 

It pays to plan with your printer ! 

This is sound advice. It pays off 

in lower printing costs, improved 
efficiency, better results. So for expert 
guidance in solving your printing 
problems, rely on your printer. 

And for papers that meet your most 
rigid printing requirements, rely on 
Nekoosa Pre-tested Business Papers ! 


VOREs 


PRE-TESTED BUSINESS PAPERS 


NEKOOSA BOND NEKOOSA LEDGER NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND 
NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR NEKOOSA MANIFOLD NEKOOS-O-PAKE 
DUALITE SECOND SHEETS JOHN EDWARDS BOND 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY © PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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RED \ STREAK 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PAPER KNIVES 









Cut Cleaner and More Accurately! 


Customers keep coming back for “Red Streak” 
Knives... for good, sound business reasons: Every 
cut is a clean, straight shear-cut, because correct 
taper and face clearance eliminates drag against 
stock . . . and because accuracy of edge and thick- 
ness of body are uniform, end to end. Cutting edge 
stays sharp longer because of the special qualities 
of Simonds S-301 Steel. And fast, smooth cutting 
is assured by Simonds “Mirror Finish,” imparted 


Branch Offices in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 


by huge, special 15-ton grinders. 

If you want finer register work and cleaner cut 
edges...plus the greatest number of cuts for your 
knife-dollar ... then get Simonds “Red Streak” 
Paper Knives from your dealer now. 
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SAW AND STEEL CO. | 
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Babcocks... 


lonotrons stop static troubles 


These are some of the kinds of presses on which 
Ionotrons have already eliminated static problems. In 
numerous printing plants where Ionotrons have been 
installed, they have reduced press stops and spoilage, 
boosted production, or improved reproduction. 


lonotrons — a unique application of atomic energy — 
contain a self-activating source of continuous alpha 
radiation. The alpha rays ionize the air in the static 
trouble zone. The ionized air conducts the static harm- 
lessly to the ground. The static-removing effect of 
Ionotrons is continuous and permanent. They can be 


produced in sizes to fit a wide variety of graphic arts 
equipment. 
The first cost of Ionotrons is the only cost. There are 
no moving parts, no power requirement, and no oper- 
ating cost! The only maintenance required is an 
occasional wipe with a soft cloth. 

Send for free bulletin 
If static is still a cause of trouble in your shop, you'll 
find profitable reading in the bulletin entitled “Ionotron 
Static Eliminator Applied to Printing Presses”. The 
coupon below will bring your copy by return mail. 


Dept. 917, U.S. Radium Corp. 
535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


Please send bulletin 8.3 to: 





Name 





Address. 





City. 
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AN INDEX FOR 
EVERY USE! 


That is only another way of saying, 
“If you have an indexing problem 
you want to lick, see Aigner.” It 
makes sense, for the G. J. Aigner 
Company is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of indexes and index 
systems. We’ve been in business for 
over 40 years and by now the word 
has gotten around that the G. J. 
Aigner Company has the data and 
facilities to produce any type of 
index anyone could want. 


One of our customers—a printer by 
trade—got the word the other day. 
He came in for help on the indexing 
of a catalog job he was after. The 
job included the complete printing 
of 1000 catalogs of 250 pages each. 
He was the only printer who fur- 
nished a complete quote—including 
indexes. He got the job. G. J. Aig- 
ner did the indexing and billed the 
printer; he added on his normal 
mark-up and shipped his bill off to 
the client. Everyone was happy— 
except the printers who didn’t get 
the job. 


If you have ever missed out on a 
bid because you failed to furnish a 
complete quote, call or write the 
G. J. Aigner Company and see how 
we can help you give your clients 
a complete service. We have two 
large plants to serve you. You'll 
find the addresses listed below. 





Chicago: 418 S. Clinton Street 
New York: 97 Reade Street 














Kimberly-Clark 


COATED PRINTING 










Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 






PAPERS 


















ALABAMA 
ineeseSedednadeneieune Sloan Paper Company 
Lekkbihaesabaoneassaeen Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
RES, RE SOE ET  T Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ot pe sis emeeebw ene Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
DRG < scnckesvecksatube Zellerbach Paper Company 
OU Bere er Zellerbach Paper Company 
i OPPO TT rere Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BE: Sods xecnaespreeaenee Zellerbach Paper Company 
SRD. occesncvenecscecunan Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
NS reer rrr Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sl ES os 50s Sceanenboe Zellerbach Paper Company 
ee RENE LOOT ECL eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Redding... . -Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sacramento...... ....Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sara Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEE ETT ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ns cis pcan nes sks baa Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DIRS b swacvatesscuwene Zellerbach Paper Company 
DN ATR, v0 5 a dswnssssneee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San FrGMONOD...... ccecccsccess Zellerbach Paper Company 
boss 5n a aesee sons eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DMO ont rncvenccace sone’ Zellerbach Paper Company 
DNS css kbie aces seseew eat Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DRS snes a son aaue Sep ens Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Chica eses eked ssanuen Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
er The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
 SEOOUDS sv v0420000da08 en Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington ....seeseeece Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington.......... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
DUE i ncccpecncsce Knight Brothers Paper Company 
RONON cs sicnscacasctusse Knight Brothers Paper Company 
DG 5 vis ccvescseseeu Knight Brothers Paper Company 
ee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Th. cies besdsaesasaee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
rrr Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 
DD cE hses ob ee abhousdenseuhe™ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Serer ry Ty Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
SEND? nos 0d a do0ss whe On aaEE Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
POND. << 5b6eeuun sso scnensan Chicago Paper Company 
EP eee ts Midland Paper Company 
INDIANA 
PR os tec ecessesivged Crescent Paper Company 
IOWA 
OD Bas 6c cccvsnssavend Carpenter Paper Company 
REIN 5 sand adwawnaccan en Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 
PN wkonén Gaus woe meer Carpenter Paper Company 
ere Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
NNN: 55.56% 4Kab suas oune The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 
RSMED, on ¥s0cbdwexssscuns Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans. . .. The D and W Paper Co. 
PING. csv baddeceubusecoun Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 
PE bp xebenes pewewe Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 
PG enc dkcneewes cow Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ree Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
vcs ch sevacscoosenbadest Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
NT an 66 3a00s ans Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 
a er Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids ......... Quimby-Walstrom Paper Company 
Lansing s+sseccsecceecceeeees Dudley Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 
SII 5:00 ssusvcddenene Carpenter Paper Company 
PE ah ians divs shawsnwwaw Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 
| errr Jackson Paper Company 
RI on ccscccvcevesssceves Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 
PE Micak asics sdeose isu Carpenter Paper Company 
OO a eer Beacon Paper Company 
er Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
TER s xcebcevisdessasussese Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 






MONTANA 

SAR ee re Carpenter Paper Company 
CN: Ack dekeksechaa ede Carpenter Paper Company 
iste desbentaceunnd Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 

Err cr rere. Carpenter Paper Company 
Co i eer Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 

EA oe rer bois agree Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MSc hit ay 45.605 005% 05 00% Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

PL SG chavs. cS d4<0s eaeevaw J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

PRE 5. kos akseceawan Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

on ES ETT ECO Hudson Valley Paper Company 
DIN s o/anceceehevaweekacenwanenel Price & Son, Inc. 
NOL civbenk kisnhsdawnacen Hubbs & Howe Company 
DO er Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
PE, vicdocssaxcanssbae Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
re ras The Canfield Paper Co. 
PE ME sch ceteesacsacare Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
WOU MNEs ca cbscnanecavsacke J. E. Linde Paper Company 
WON TR. oc cneakescessassnetnanee A. Price & Son, Inc. 
We Wc onusseeseceind enue Royal Paper Corporation 
DN citccetakeiSouecaeae Hubbs & Howe Company 
a ee Hubbs & Howe Company 
PTT errr Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

OS Se Sr a Dillard Paper Company 
NN cisco cnee sce veterans Dillard Paper Company 
NN a We dekencunenaonue Dillard Paper Company 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Lo SSSA ee Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

NE Gis dsm he ob alee The Millcraft Paper Company 
EE, acu ewe cewhs The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Oe Perey The Johnston Paper Company 
oS APS The Millcraft Paper Company 
| rer The Petrequin Paper Company 
SR seuehscewsdtadumene The Scioto Paper Company 
_ rrr The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

COs 6acessxecacnan Carpenter Paper Company 
CMs swincetan ee Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

eer Zellerbach Paper Company 
t,o Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RUM cos scacuase sae eweee Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

EN Sc be axkeehasebasowaral Paper Merchants,' nc. 
Philadelphia. Serer or D. lL. Ward Company 
Philadelphia. . . ..Whiting-Patterson Company Inc. 
FRNON i sce cnnn ents The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 

FI 6 on cccncscvcesd Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

CURLER sAbavabesdcerocaes Palmetto Paper Company 
IDL on win'as¥ 0s suas bene so Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 

CE: ssw etna eneuapebae Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
RR rer ey r Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
PE hick ondeua ves senandeee Tayloe Paper Company 
PE as cane Ssisievaes suse Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
TEXAS 

WWD. ox on se oh saatnnw anne Carpenter Paper Company 
i rk cdancensapesee eee Carpenter Paper Company 
| Ee reer rrr. Carpenter Paper Company 
PITMINO 5 vinci 00 va sntussedbeve's Carpenter Paper Company 
ih eee Carpenter Paper Company 
ee Carpenter Paper Company 
co ASS ee Carpenter Paper Company 
LO. a errr re Carpenter Paper Company 
| ee ee ee | Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 

Pee IE oo sasbsseanseee Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 

ES rer Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

DDN sate cs oe heeds ess cape Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DEON: Gavenissk<rsen che dael Zellerbach Paper Company 
ee POLO LLP Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
eT Ee T ETE Zellerbach Paper Company 
er i Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Wands 200 60nd .00senne Zellerbach Paper Company 
NVR WONG 0's vesecewawania Zellerbach Paper Company 
WE ca neiesonescveceoens Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

SNCs bogies stains kee mas Universal Paper Company 
EP ee The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 
American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U.S.A 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION  - 


250 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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In Kimberly-Clark paper-making... 


79 Quality Checks Mean 
Finer Printing for You! 





FINISHED ROLLS AT KIMBERLY-CLARK — THE NEWEST “LOOK” IN QUALITY-CONTROLLED PAPER! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry's most 
complete quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press perform- 
ance and reproduction —at the cost 
of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four 
Kimberly-Clark papers. In make- 


ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 


dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs—look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 





S 


Stop that log! All improperly barked logs are 
removed and reprocessed before being used. 
Only the finest of special ingredients, too, are 
accepted—like the new, exclusive LongLac sul- 
phate fibers. That’s why this paper is whiter, 
brighter, and remarkably cleaner than ever before. 





A sheet of paper is born on the Fourdrinier 
wire as whitewater drains away. The coating 
then applied provides a mirror-smooth surface 
of unusual whiteness, permanence, uniformity. 
With inks held buoyantly to the surface, type is 
sharp and clean, colors strong, active, vigorous. 





Bright ? Right ! The brightness test is just one 
of 79 checks made on each lot of paper. This 
control system is the Kimberly-Clark way of 
making sure that your purchase of coated paper 
gives you the press performance and reproduc- 
tion of a higher-priced sheet. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added. Permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT® For offset printing. 
Provides a moisture- and pick-resistant 
coating. Offers outstanding foldability. Ren- 
ders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has 
added strength, better foldability, greater 
uniformity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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~ PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 





| | YOU print or publish fine text books to do a 
better job of education, or produce action-getting brochures to 
help increase sales of television equipment, Oxford Papers will 
add extra effectiveness to the finished job. Specify an Oxford 
grade for your next book, direct mail piece, catalogue or poster, 
and see how much the paper you choose can mean in produc- 
tion economies—in improved appearance. 


lt Pays to Remember—and Use Oxford Papers 
(Here are a few) 


e Polar Superfine Enamel e Engravatone Coated 
e Mainefold Enamel e Carfax Eggshell 
e Mainefiex Enamel e Carfax English Finish 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 
You’ll find your Oxford Merchant exceptionally quali- 
fied in know-how and experience to render dependable 
service on the Oxford Papers he sells. Get in touch 
with him today and ask for a copy of the helpful 
Oxford Paper Selector Chart, or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Til. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 








Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. . 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 


Milwaukee, Wis. . ; 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. . 


New York, N.Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 


San Diego, Calif. . 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. . 


Washington, D. c. : 


Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
. Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
-Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

.The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
-Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

The Charlotte Paper Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Cleveland Paper Co. 
.Scioto Paper Co, 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
-MacCollum Paper Co. 
Jacksonville Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
- Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
. .« «Roach Paper Co, 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Louisville Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
.Everglades Paper Co. 


-Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 


Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 
. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


: .Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


-Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. _.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 

Miller & Wri fe Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 
.Atlantic Paper Co. 


Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Paper Co. 

. .C, H. Robinson Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

: .Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


.Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 

.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Tampa Paper Co. 

.Paper Merchants, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.The Mudge Paper Co. 


. . _.C. A, Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
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Smee 


SHEET-FED PRINTERS! 


any job \ 
eaiisted 





Yes . . . one basic New Era press, 
with optional auxiliary units, will— 
in one straight-line continuous press 
run—deliver 7500 multi-color im- 
pressions per hour. It prints multiple 
colors on one or both sides of the 
web, while performing other opera- 
tions in one continuous press run. It 
will punch, die-cut, slit, insert, rein- 
force, patch and eyelet as well as 
perforate and number across or 
along the web. 

First and foremost in multi-process 
roll-fed presses for over 50 years, 
the New Era is a precision flat bed 
web press that prints from type, en- 
gravings, electros, rubber or plastic 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


376 Eleventh Avenue 
Paterson, New Jersey 
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MULTIPLE OPERATIONS ON ONE 
ROLL-FED NEW ERA PRESS! 


plates. It takes almost any roll stock, 
from onion skin to .050 board and 
delivers the finished product in sheets, 
rewound or zig-zag folds. 

It is superbly engineered and rug- 
gedly built. Register and other ad- 
justments and controls are handled 
with finger-tip ease by one operator. 
The New Era press will save you 
time and labor and put you a big 
jump ahead of competition. 
Investigate the advantages of roll- 
fed multi-process printing on one 
New Era press assembly. Write today 
for complete facts and specifications 
in Bulletin #11. 
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Protect Your Profits 
with Chandler & Price 
Equipment 





Step Puortl'n Profitable 


(and specialized) 












* Truly automatic, including continuous 
feeding from hopper that permits loading 
while press is running (any stock from 13-lb. 
bond to heaviest cardboard, 314 x 5” up to 
155% x 2314”)... 


* Sufficient impression strength for print- 
ing the heaviest forms, and for scoring, 
creasing, embossing and die-cutting . . . 
rectangular, round, irregular shapes, greet- 
ing cards, photomounts, cartons, book 
cases, and covers .. . 





THESE are a few of the fea- 
tures that make the Chandler 


*® All operating controls (including ink 
fountain adjustments while press is running) 


reached from FRONT of press . . . & Price Super Heavy Duty 
1414” x 22” Craftsman Auto- 


matic Press a superior produc- 
er—a press that makes regular 
printing and specialty printing 
highly profitable—a press that 
earns UP FRONT rank in 
today’s finest printing plants. 


* Printed sheet, form and platen in full 
view at all times—UP FRONT... 


* Delivery at FRONT, where pressman 
2an easily check ink coverage or numbering 
machines (also makes slip-sheeting entirely 
practicable) ... 


* Automatic throw-off of press if sheet 
fails to deliver... Write for complete specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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Delivered already ?.. 
well what d’you know! 














Swell, boys! Thats the 
speed you always show! * 


For low-cost jobs that win reorders, run on 
























MANAGEMENT BOND 


You can deliver on time when you have a rush order 
if you run on Management Bond, the watermarked 
Hammermill paper made for hurry-up work where 
costs must be kept down. It feeds smoothly at high 
speeds, helps you avoid pressroom delays that often 
result in costly overtime...and you can confidently de- 





pend upon it to come off your presses crisp and clean. 
You can offer Management Bond in white and six 
attractive colors. It is carried by your nearby Ham- 
mermill Agent, in standard weights and sizes. Send 
the coupon below for your free le 
sample book. 








Send this coupon to your Hammermill Agent 
or mail it to Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


Please send me—FREE—a sample book of 
MANAGEMENT BOND. 


Name 





Position as 
(Please attach to, or write on your business letterhead.) jp.eep, 
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|] PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 








1 BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
_ colorful GBC plastic bindings 











































DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


NEW 6 BC Equipment* 
costs less than a typewriter 


GBC table model plastic binding 
equipment* brings you new profits 
... Offers an extra service your cus- 
tomers want. Binds booklets of all 
sizes with colorful, low-cost plastic. 
First jobs return your investment 
many times over. 

*Patents Pending 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
ment. No obligation. 


General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. IP-2 
Chicago 14, Ill. 





In thousands of plants from coast to coast, the installation 
of Hamilton equipment puts composing room profits up where they 








belong. That's because every unit of Hamilton Peak-Production 
Equipment is specifically designed to take the profit-killing leg and 





muscle work out of composing room operation. 


RICHARDS’ “Clipper” 





Hamilton equipment gives good men a chance to do good 


bc : , ‘ FIRST— 
work—there it is, short and sweel. The design of any Hamilton unit itl ati Seiaecitili du Binsin 
anticipates a man’s working needs . . . rugged work surface, plentiful Automatic Foot Switch 
‘ = A : y Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) 
storage space, everything right where it should be. Nothing acci- 152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 


“Bulldog” Safety Clamp 


dental about this, for Hamilton knows more about composing rooms Slee ether Uhdinshe aitatend Sonteres 






than any other equipment manufacturer. 


You'll never get the results you want from your composing 
room if it's limping along with inefficient, outmoded or inferior equip- 
ment. A proven prescription for profit is Hamilton Peok-Production 
Equipment—why not get all the facts from your Hamilton Dealer? 
To insure delivery, act now. 


1051CO2 IMPOSING TABLE . a 
A profit-making table for plants | see 
using several small cylinder and 
platen presses. Toughened semi- 
steel polished top; plentiful gal- 
ley, furniture and regular storage : 























EES SRR IE OSS SSR LETTS SESE 8 RE I SSO TEE EM 








right where you want it. Other : : : eke 
tables available to meet any > ; 
requirement. 
4 4 A 4 j Send for 
CTION | ° Stratosphere 











4, ‘bton egiipment é ne 
pean : J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


The First in KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
0 ACTUR OMPA O RIVER rs 903 N. PITCHER ST. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 92 of a Series 








The new Lake Street headquarters for 
Kuppenheimer Clothes in Chicago, 
embody many features of advanced 
industrial design, making the plant one 
of the finest of its kind in the country. 





mo sereenneneneroemonee 


Siralhmore 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 


your customers about the 





, & SUPPENME(MER © CO. INC + 0060 WEST LAES STREET + CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS + NEvede 8.2787 


letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 





Do your company’s pn 
plans for modernization 
include its letterhead? 





This series appears in: 


TIME 


When a company is expanding and modernizing its production facilities, :t 


is time to review all the details of the business...to consider their adequacy NEWSWEEK 





in relation to the new, impressive picture that the firm wishes to convey. 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. Inc., understanding the importance of complete BUSINESS WEEK 
coordination of their modernizing plans, created their new letterhead on 
Strathmore paper, in keeping with the quality clothing they manufacture, 


and representative of their impressive corporate character. 7 : 
PRINTERS’ INK 


Don’t overlook this important part of your business. Review your letter- 
head: Is it expressive of your company’s reputation...style...stability? 
Is the design modern, interesting, distinctive? Is the paper selected in a ADVERTISING AGE 
character, weight and surface right for the purpose? Have your sup- 
plier submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers so that you can 


discover for yourself how expressive a quality paper can really be. 
y P ee y SALES MANAGEMENT 





Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE » 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PURCHASING 
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IL you want 

your catalogue... 

or booklet... 

or house organ... 

to be read 

from cover to cover... 


be sure it 
has a cover 














| a cover of BUCKEYE or 
BECKETT—the good-looking, long-wearing cover 
stocks which have long been the first choice 

of admen and printers everywhere. 

14 colors, 9 finishes, to choose from in the 
BUCKEYE line; 10 colors, 9 finishes, in the 
lower-priced but very attractive BECKETT line. 


New sample books on request. 


The Beckett 
Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 








Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
% Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

















AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


THEIR PRESSWORK HAS 
MADE THEM FAMOUS 





SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A_ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Engdahl 
Bindery 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy’ 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 : 














MAKE MORE 
MONEY 


Jog for profit. 
Tissues, carbons, 
heavy stocks done 
swiftly, perfectly. 
i? couse ag 15x 

1; 30x30; 
38a38, ter with 
Power Lift. You 
need one. Get de- 
tails. 


BRACKETT 


eleten a: 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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For PRINTING 
with that 
WELL GROOMED LOOK 








Specify ATLANTIC BOND 


Atlantic Bond has exactly the right characteristics to give bulletins, letter- 





heads and brochures that neat, well groomed look. It’s clean, crisp, fresh 

in appearance — free from waves, lint and fuzz. A smooth performer on the As Advertised in... 

press, it flows through easily — gives fresh-as-a-daisy copies with minimum 

waste paper and wasted time. 4 gy The Saturday 
So, for a better job — one that impresses customers and builds repeat Evening Post 

orders — specify genuinely watermarked Atlantic Bond! . 


Time 
Business Week 


AT LA N T wd « | Ss : /J Printers’ Ink 


EASTERN CORPORATION - BANGOR, MAINE 
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answers the quality printer's demand for rich-toned reproduction 


with Frankenthal SPalatia Sheet-fed Gravure Presses 









Superbly built for speed, 
exactitude, unusual simplicity of operation. 
Unequalled for single tone 
and multicolor reproduction. 
Both continuous surface sleeve and plate models. 
Exclusive patented features, 
as: pre-gripper-swinging-lay 
for absolute register at all speeds; 
test tray for checking sheets 
while press is running. 
Meticulous precision-craftsmanship throughout. 


Write for complete data. This ad set in Rondo Bold, Egmont Family 


Amoterdam Continental 


Types and Graphic €quipment Tne. 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 




















for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Dampers Recovered ° Slip-on Molleton and 
Flannel Covers * Aquatex and Dampabase ° 
Seamol and Molleton by Yard or Roll * Leather 
and Rubber Hand Rollers * Leather Rollers for 
all Offset Presses, 2-3-4 and 6 Ply Rubber 
Blankets, (red or black) 

e 

DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
ELECTRON-O-PLATE MACHINE 
e 


“Over A Half Century of Service” 


J.H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing, Lithographic Ink and Supplies 
Office: 47 Watts St. New York 13, N. Y. 
Factory: 99-101 - 6th Ave. New York 13, N. Y. 





——_-—_— 
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LIMINATE YOUR MAILING PROBLEMS! 


CHESHIRE MACHINES NOW AVAILABLE 
IN FOUR MODELS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


Cheshire offers the modern answer, re- 
gardless of the size of your mailing job. 
From the largest, high speed machines 
used for mailing mass-circulation peri- 
odicals down to low-cost semi-automatic 

















equipment for fast mailing of letters. 
folders, pamphlets, etc. There’s a size and 
speed to fit your needs. All automatically 
cut and attach addressed labels at higher 
speeds and lower costs. There’s flexibil- 
ity, too—can be used with Addressograph, 
Speedaumat, Elliott, Pollard-Alling and 
other roll strip methods, as well as with 
Continuous Pack form labels. 


Let Us Survey Your 
Mailing Machine Needs— 


Write Your Requirements | TW 


e a e 

heshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 

“BUILDERS OF THE MACHINE WHICH MADE MAILING OF MASS CIRCULATIONS PROFITABLE.” 
1417 W. ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


O00 
















Here at Graphic Arts we are continually developing 
improving our reproduction processes in order to 
you top quality plates in the shortest possible time. 
efforts have effected worthwhile economies for 
than 200 leading printers and lithographers thro: 
the United States who look to us for photoengravi 
offset separations and plates; photography, including 
kodachromes, ektachromes, and dye transfer prints; and 
commercial art covering all types of copy preparation 
for reproduction. Why not include our complete service 
from the first idea to the press in YOUR PLANS FO 
THE FUTURE. 







GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATIUN VF VAAV 


RANTANG PLATES Map 
PaEN al Neto moh aata br WN. 23RD SV. 
Se ELVLABETH 222 WEST RDANS 

B25 WW. 


TOLEDO, PLANT 
\\O OTTAWA ST. 
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. . . makes the Star Automatic Quadder a 
Oa, known factor ... the repeat orders received tell 

TWO YtARS OF the tale 
SUCCE. STAAL WA The Electro-Pump stop (patent pending) has 
had an important part in the outstanding suc- 
cess of the Star Quadder. It is an ingenious safety 
device minimizing the possibility of squirts. 
Pressing of center (operating) rod by full line of 
matrices closes circuit and energizes solenoid 
which actuates pump stop lever. Precision ad- 
justment assures that.a loose line will not cast. 


Model D Quadders are available for imme- 
diate delivery; the Model E (Synchronized 
for Mohr Saw) will be available soon. 





PRECISION 


TRADE yr MARK 
Phantom view of switch and operating 
rod built into left hand vise jaw. 





INCORPORATED 
Factory and Main Office 
eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Branch Office: 1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 


6, MO. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + NEW 


YORK +« BOSTON 








Black may be the presence of all colors in such density as 
to be completely incapable of light reflectance but there are 
many shades of black in the printing business. 


Blacks range all the way from neutral to “red toned” shades 
into the “blue toned” brilliant blacks. To know just the shade 
of black which you require is important. We can furnish it if 
we know your requirements—from dull finish to high gloss— 

for all stocks... but remember, different stocks require different 
vehicle combinations for best results. In ordering, specify the 
type of stock on which the job is to run or, better still, include 

a sample of the stock with the order. 





GAETJENS BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


DIE-STAMPING INKS 
215 So. Aberdeen Street, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC AND 
Gair Bidg., 35 York Street, BROOKLYN 1, N.Y. 
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a THOUSAND users can’t be wrong 


JN only five years over 
a thousand JCM 
Semi-Automatic Collat- 
ing and Tipping Ma- 
chines have gone into 
production for printers 
all over the United 
States and many for- 
eign countries. 

The reason for this 
popularity is simple... 
this machine does a job 
in the production of car- 
bon interleaved forms 
unequalled by any other 
similar piece of equip- 
ment. 

The fast, measured 
application of just the 
right amount of glue at 
the desired spot on the 
sheet speeds assembly of 
forms which are firmly 
attached. You will have 
no complaints from cus- 
tomers that glue tipped 
forms come apart during 
use. Join thisselect group 
of profit making forms 
producers. Write Dept. 
J-3 for complete informa- 
tion. 

© 1951 J. Curry Mendes 
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Get good metal 
in the middle... 
Blatchford 

















Make sure your printing gives good impressions 
by making sure it gets them... from the metal 
that puts the ink on the paper. 


Blatchford Metal is made to produce good im- 
pressions ...on the finest of “coateds” or the 
coarsest of “news.” It melts smoothly, flows 
freely, “gets” every bit of detail in the mat or 
matrix. Type, slugs and plates of Blatchford 
are true to the mold. 


There’s a Blatchford Metal available for every 
composing and casting machine, and for electro- 
type backing. Every pound of Blatchford is 
clean, correctly proportioned, uniformly alloyed 
... qualities you’d expect in a product of the 
leader in lead and lead alloys. 


Remember, metal is the “middleman” in your 
letterpress printing process. Be sure of its fine 
performance. Buy Blatchford. 


Cut dross losses, get cleaner re-melts 
Use Blatchford Type Metal Flux 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY — Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis; New York: E. W. Blatchford Co.; New England: 
National Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: Morris 
P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles. 


is the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal... 
and the original name 
for “Honeycomb” base. 
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newest of the futura family = nya saree 
FUTURA Mew BULLDOG 


PRICE LIST TYPE HIGH 


Caps ic. Comb. « e 
18 pt. $3.15 $3.70 $6.85 xX. BOLD Typogra phic Machine 
24pr. 3.90 4.30 8.20 baad 

30 pt. 4.70 $.25 9.95 


36 pt. 5.00 5.50 10.50 TOP QUALITY 


jentece CONDENSED oe eee 
other sizes in process I HIGH-SPEED LOCKING DEVICE 
ALL ALLOY STEEL PARTS 


brices —* _— ~ PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 


ITALIC 


now available in FOUR sizes 


LOS ANGELES 
TYPE FOUNDERS, INC. 


225 East Pico Boulevard « Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


if 


BUILT Gy ROBERTS MASTER CRAFTSMEN 








output . . . CUT costs . .. and WIN “the peace” 


Calling all old models — 
Calling IN all old models Ml iV, /) iy / iN /, [" 


Calling the 13,000 owners of old 
model BAUMFOLDERS (purchased prior to 1940) * 
. . » to exchange them for the modern models .. . 7 yl 7 
from the amazing NEW “Junior Jets” (14x20 and [ ( / 
17x22) to the most versatile Folder ever designed 3 f | f @ 
. - « (15 folding sections—more than any other 
Folder ever built) ... the 30x46... 60 BAUM- 
FOLDER. 


Of course, your old model BAUMFOLDER is un- 
doubtedly giving you good folding. . . BUT, to cut 
operating costs to the bone . . . to increase profits 
to the “tree-tops,” investigate the greater produc- 
tion, greater versatility and time-saving features of 
the MODERN MODELS. Even though your BAUM- 
FOLDER has paid for itself many times over, we 
invite you to allow us to surprise you by the high 
price at which we will buy it back .. . AND the 
LOW price of the Modern Miracle, Many-Purpose, 
Many-Profit Automatics ... No cash involved ... 
just MODERNIZE and pay part of the greater 
profit ... from this point on. 


If you knew all the FACTS, you would WANT to 


act now. 


Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. 
615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6 


UP output... CUT costs . .. and WIN “the peace” 
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Convince Yourself 


WITH THIS TEST! 


See How VOLA X Removes 
Printing Ink COMPLETELY 
without Irritating Skin! 


i» 





















d | pr 2 d 2. Have him use VOLAX Hand 
in printing ink — it’s stubborn Cleaner—ink’s off in a jiffy— 
. hard to remove. and safely too! 


Your DOLGE Service Man will be glad to demonstrate 
VOLAX is designed for heavy-duty skin cleansing. It 
contains mild soaps, water softener and friable volcanic 
ash . . . removes ground-in printer’s ink with a gentle, 


1. Ask a pressman to dip his hands 









non-irritating action. VOLAX is the specific cleaner for 
tough, ground-in dirt and ink discoloration. 


VOLAX 


— 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


H&H 
DRYSPRAY 


WINS against 
5 to 1 odds... 





+ i 


— 


(New Model Installed on Kelly Press) 
90 Day Competitive Test Proves H& H DRYSPRAY Best! 


In a recent 3 month trial installation at a large 
paper board box plant in Milwaukee*, H & H 
Dryspray was subjected to complete and rigorous 
testing along with 5 other competitors. At the 
end of the 3 month trial period, shop men and 
management selected H & H DRYSPRAY—THE 
ONLY DRYSPRAY THAT CAN BE OPERATED 
CONTINUOUSLY OR INTERMITTENTLY — for 
installation throughout their plant on 6/0 TC 
MIEHLES and 76 TC ROTARYS. 

Lowers operating costs—increases production 

on letterpress or offset. 

Write for details—mention size, make of press. 


*Name upon request. 


PRODUCTS 


1930 S. State St. © Chicago 16, Ill. 


H& 














SHADED OBLIQUE 24-72 PT. 


A Baltotype exclusive— 
newly created to furnish 
typographers with some- 
thing new for their layout 
planning. (Cast in full- 
face caps and figures 
only, from 24 to 72 point.) 
BALTIMORE TYPE 


15 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Chicago: 422 S. Plymouth Court 











SHADED ROMAN 24-72 PT. 
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GET THE FACTS 


and you'll get 










CARBON 
PAPERS 


Try Ace Redback Pencil 
Carbons for salesbooks, 
bills of lading, and order 
books. Try Ace One-Time 
Carbons for snap-out 
forms, manifold forms, in- 
voices, etc. Yes, you'll find 
the quality and service you 
demand. All stripings and 
patterns available. 










ONE-TIME CARBON PAPERS 
AND REDBACK PENCIL 
CARBONS IN ROLLS 

AND SHEETS 





iol mon -W 4:10), 7-0 2 1 ee 
664 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 









































longer service 


thanks to 
Weller 
ENGINEERING 
SKILL 


WETTER Numbering 
Machines are designed to do more 
than a quality numbering job. They’re built to last, 
with every feature needed for long-time, trouble-free 
service; sound engineering, top quality materials, pre- 
cision fitting of component parts. That’s why many 
WETTER numbering machines are still on the job, 
day in, day out after many years of service. 
Whatever your numbering problem, our completely 
equipped Engineering Department is ready to offer 
expert assistance in helping you solve it. Further in- 
formation upon request. 


@ 7573 
Number it Better with a Wetter 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET + BROOKLYN 8.6 Y 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 


INDEX \ 
TABBED \ 


%* Price tables and schedules 
based on years of research, 
and analysis. 

¥* Prices based on production 
records of many cities. 

%& Covers copyfitting, paper 
stock requirements, composi- 
tion, make-up, lockup and 
color separation, presswork, 
ink, cutting, trimming, bind- 
ery work, machine ruling, 
lithography presswork . . . 
plus other special sections. 
% Saves time, money, pre- 
vents errors and omissions, 
increases customer confidence. 
% Production and hour-cost 
tables are based on stand- 
ards —not averages. Both 
Production-Time and Dollar- 
Values shown. 

* Indispensable for estima- 
tors, salesmen, plant mana- 
gers, students. 


New and Scientific 
Method of Pricing 
Commercial Printing 


NEW REVISED 
EDITION 


$1250 


By RUTHVEN K. SMITH, Graphic Arts Secty. 
Printing Management Engineer 


It’s simple yet accurate. It’s complete 
yet compact. It’s scientific yet easy to 
use. There’s nothing else like it on 
the market. More than 2,000 printing 
plant users in U. S. and Canada. 

Contains tables for obtaining the 
amount of material required and the 
manufacturing costs of the various 
operations for both letterpress and 
offset printing. 

Estimating classes use it as textbook. 
Write for discount on group purchases. 

You don’t have to be an estimator 
or an engineer to use “A Guide to 
Estimating Printing” . . . an hour or 
two of study, to become familiar with 
the tables, will enable anyone to deter- 
mine the production time and price of 
printed jobs. Order your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPARTMENT 


309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, 


Illinois 





LOOK FOR THE NEW... THE FINE QUALITY... AT... 


NOW READY?! 


20th CENTURY 
ULTRABOLD CONDENSED ITALIC 
18, 24, 30 and 36 point 


A BRAND NEW FACE! More sizes will be 
ready soon. We will deliver fonts of additional 
sizes as matrices are received from the 
manufacturer. Place your order now for sizes 
available and an advance order for 

other sizes you will need and we will 

send you fonts from first stock cast. 


MACKENZIE 
& HARRIS, Inc. 


Typefounders ¢ Typographers 
659 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


M&H Types also corried in stock by 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. and Western 
Newspaper Union Branches in Pacific Area 


Prices F.0.B. San Francisco 
Size Caps LowerCase Both 


8 point...22A,$1.20 45a, $1.80 
10 point...19A, 1.25 38a, 1.85 
12 point... 34a, 2.45 
14 point. ..1 
16 point... 
18 point... 
24 point... 
30 point... 
36 point... 
42 point... 
48 point... 
60 point... 
72 point. .. 


NO OHS worn 
—OnsrmMo~oNw wo 











— | 





e The best and the worst that can be said for this 
remarkable display of nineteenth-century type 
faces is that it should be placed upon the library 
shelves alongside ‘Updike’s Printing Types’... 
Collectors of works on the history and practice of 
typography, historians of printing, printers and 
advertising men gifted with skill in selection will ee 
add this book to their shelves with satisfaction. 
—Lawrence C. Wroth, New York Herald Tribune 


272 Pages—9"’x12’’—Cloth Bound—$5.00 


y 
+ 
+ 
+ 
i 
i 
|+ 
+ 
¢ 
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PRINTER'S 
CLASSIFIED 


ee ee ee ee ee 
Re ny | 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT for sale at 

sacrifice. Fireproof building on trackage in 
excellent location in Texas town of 300,000. 32 
page rotary press. Exceptionally well equipped 
shop. Capacity unlimited. Contact Agent at 
1007-A 13th St., Lubbock, Texas. 





BRONZERS 

@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 

W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS — 67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 





e WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your own im- 
printing or we do it for you. Sell your regular 
Printing Customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, III. 





CONSULTING SERVICE 
CONSULTING SERVICES — LITHOGRAPHY 


Methods set up, or revised, for best 
offset quality. Troubles traced and 
corrected. Personnel trained in your 
plant. Special problems. Written re- 
ports. References. 
PAUL W. DORST 
LITHOGRAPHIC CONSULTANT 
3373 Morrison Ave., Cincinnati 20, O. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


5/0 Miehle converted for die cutting with 
Alamo Lift 

2/0 Miehle, Bed 43” x 56”, with Dexter 
Pile Feeder and ext. del. 

No. 10 Babcock, 43” x 55”, Dexter Pile 
Feeder. 

£41 and +46 Miehle Auto. Units with ext. 
del. and 1-F Dexter Pile Feeder 

50” Seybold ‘Precision’ Auto Spacer 

“C” Intertypes, £12835, 14869 

C3SM Intertype {7867 

£14 Linotypes, Single Keyboard 

Kelly Presses: | al x 28"—t2 22” x 34” 


ieee 





22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal 

27” x 41” Miller Major No. 5967 

27" x 41” Two-Color Miller No. 7261 
Seybold 3-knife Trimmer 

Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 2 heads 
1 Brackett 2 head stripping machine 
14” x 22” C.&P. Auto. Unit 

12” x 18 C.&P. Rice Unit 


Details on Request 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


UW ost ROTARY 
a & 2S F 0 4 ATO R° Why continue to fuss with make- 











(Continued on next page) 





HUNDREDS HAVE SAID: 





ROSBACK 


shift perforating rules or a slower 
vertical perforator when the Rosback ““['wenty-Two” Rotary Slot 
Perforator will give you a far better, more professional, faster job 


at less cost? 


The Rosback ““Twenty-Two” Rotary Perforator provides traditional 
Rosback accuracy and operating efficiency for the smaller plant. Here 
is a full-size machine that does a man-size job—takes a folio sheet 
either way through or up to 22 inches in width and does the finest 
quality slot perforating, both continuous and strike. If desired, at 
small additional investment, the Rosback “Twenty-Two” can be 
equipped to do snap out perforating, slitting, scoring and creasing 
with special heads. (Four standard lengths of slot perforations avail- 
able; nine standard lengths of snap-outs.) 


Equally important is the low 
price — so that the ““Twenty- 
Two” is really designed for the 
smaller plant that must compete 
in spite of today’s high costs. 


When you see the Rosback 
**Twenty-Two”’ you'll say as 
hundreds have said: ““That’s the 
perforator for me!” Ask your 
Rosback Dealer for full details; 





FAST, ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT 
; : . Any length strike up to 20” is quickly set 
or, write us for bulletins, speci- lp sleigh tadting « hued to tnchand- 


fications and price. fraction markings. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY « Benton Harbor, Mich. 


CARGEST PERE ORATOR FACTORY: IN THRE WORD 
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- power modernization 








Ask foryour copy of pictorial bulletin 
No. B-63 showing Sterling Electric Power 
Drives Turning The Wheels of Industry. 








STERLING 


Plants: New York 51, N. Y.; Los Angeles 22, California; Hamilton, Canada; Santiago, Chile. 


perfect 
speed control 





STERLING SPEED -TROL 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: Infinite 
speeds— positive speed regulation— 
fingertip control—large indicator— 


positive pulleys—no springs—pro- 


tected — balanced design — stream- 


lined — Herringbone Rotor—through 


ventilation—shielded ball bearings— 
versatile mounting— NEMA dimen- 
sions—shock absorbing—quiet 
operation — rugged — compact — de- 
pendable—long life. 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 


Offices and distributors in all principal cities. 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





Harris 41x54 GT 2-Color 

Harris 41x54 LB Single-Color 

Harris 17x22 LSB Offset 

No. 3 Miehle Hand-Fed Cylinder 

Cleveland Auto. Folder, 26x40 

Christensen Gang Stitcher 

Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife ¢ 
Continuous Trimmers , 

Bronzer—Kohma 36” Portable 4 

Model 31 Lino With Quadder 4 
And 6 Mold Disc 


30 Full Lino Magazines r 
75 Fonts Lino Mats 


Vandercook Proof Press 320G | 
Rouse Band Saw, Brand New 
Miller Saw , 
Type Cabinets—Galley Cabinets ¢ 
Monotype Casters—Molds, Mats 
Monotype Giant Caster With 60 
Fonts—Latest Faces 














Due to the liquidation of several large printing 


plants, we offer for immediate delivery 
the following excellent equipment: 


35 x 45 Harris LSS offset press. 

44x64 Harris LT two color offset 
press. 

44 x 64 Harris Model LF single color 
offset press. : 

41 x 54 Harris Model LB single color. 

38 x 52 Miehle single color offset 
press. 

28 x 42 Harris S8L. 

28 x 34 Harris S6L. 

19 x 25 Harris Model CL. 

17 x 22 Harris LSB (several in stock). 

17 x 22 Harris LTG (post war). 

17 x 22 Model MA Webendorfer. 

36 x 48 Harris S7L. 

22 x 34 Harris S5L. 

Webendorfer Perfecting press, roll 
feed, taking 82” roll. Speed up 
to 20,000. Post war. 


14 x 20 Model 2066 Multilith. 

40” Wesel dark room camera. 

Lanston Vertical plate coating 
machine, 50 x 56. 

Sweigard Ideal Vacuum Frame, 
572 x 712, inside channel. 

27 x 41 Miller two color automatic, 
late four track. 

No. 3/0 Miehle two color automatic 
unit. 

Two 1/0 Miehle two color automatics 

22 x 28 Miehle Horizontal. 

31 x 41 No. 4 four roller Miehle 
automatic. 

22 x 34 Pony Miehle automatic unit. 

No. 1 and No. 2 Kelly and Style B 
Specials. 

Miehle Verticals—Model V-36, V-45, 
V-50. 


We give you every assurance that the above are fine machines — worthy of 
being in any printing plant in the United States. Don’t delay. Act now! 


TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
2630 Payne Avenue 
Phone TOwer 1-1810 


Detroit, Michigan 
500 W. Congress 
Woodward 3-8269 


Chicago, Illinois 
732 Sherman St. 
Harrison 7-7613 


Universal Mono-Tabular Rule 
Form Outfit, Complete , 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 
549 W. Randolph, Chicago 6, Ill. 4 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 





New and Precision Rebuilt 


Printing Machinery 


TYPE & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


3312 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 13, Ill. 











1000 BROADWAY 





yy ns a 


Write for Samples 

and name of your 

nearest Ti:Bi Dealer 
and rubber Gngraver.... 


EeePi LComeany 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








e@ FOR SALE: Late Model 14 Linotype. Serial 

No. 49464 being replaced by more versatile 
machine. Machine is in excellent condition, has 
wide auxiliary, metal feeder, gas pot. $4000 and 
worth every penny of it. Also Model 289 rotary 
fed 22 x 28 Baum automatic folder in good con- 
dition. Being replaced with larger unit. A good 


buy at $1000 F.O.B. our plant. Can be seen 
operating on our floor until larger unit arrives. 
THE MISSION TIMES, MISSION, TEXAS. 
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FOR SALE (continued) 











peed ons fe a 
STOCK CUTS ano 

STOCK PHOTOS 
Request Cutalog 86 from 

COBB SHINN today! 

This sixty-four page size, 9 x 12, 
plastic bound Cutalog contains ideas 
to illustrate the printed message for 
greater effectiveness and sales ap- 


peal. 
Write Now Cutalog 86 is FREE 










TO the A.B C's of 


TELETYPESETTER 
OPERATION 





Operator prepares tape on the 


Teletypesetter Perforator which has a 
compact touch system keyboard layout. 


Tape is inserted in mechanical Oper- 


ating Unit—and the composing machine 
goes to work automatically. 


The Teletypesetter - controlled com- 


posing machine turns out straight mat- 
ter at hourly rate of 375 lines or more. 





COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 


Hundreds of publishers 
and printers have learned 
that dependable, mechanical 
Teletypesetter equipment 
can increase type production 
by as much as 50% to 100%. 
You, too, can cut costs and 
improve shop efficiency with 
Teletypesetter. For details, 





























write to: 





PRINTING INKS 
Their Chemistry & Technology 
By CARLETON ELLIS 
568 pages of profusely illus- 
trated text giving usable in- 50 
formation for printers, lithog- 
raphers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e@ CHICAGO 6 










@ 2 rev. pony Whitlock press, bed 25 x 28, with 

motor. Ex. cond. Chgo. area. $500 our floor. 
Box J-1450, Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson, 
Chicago. 





(Continued on neat page) 





“The NOTEBOOK of a PRINTER” 


Smart, NEW, modern format and editorial 
and ..:.. cost to you cut in TWO 


USE it exclusively in your area ... to meet your WAR-time musts. 







@ For WAR takes your salesmen and printers. It keeps you 
from calling on and selling to ALL of your prospects and 
customers. They forget you. Without a house-organ, you 
sell and solicit only the printing buyers who buy “today.” 
All others are side-tracked, forgotten, become strangers; 
they resent it, and... your competitors take them. 

Use “The Notebook.” It pinch-hits for the salesmen you 
can’t get. It calls monthly on every prospect and customer. 
You wouldn’t spend a minute to plan, write or print it. 


Commercial Printers, address: 


OREN ARBOGUST, 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 1 
SS AAA IN ARANETA 














TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 


1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Send Coupon for SPEED-FLER Information 


Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. 
1206 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Please send me immediately full information 
on the SPEED-FLEX, fastest and most modern 

job press for all types of form printing. 







"I 








‘Address 





Z 
p 
3 
oe 
oe oe 


City Zone State. 


SPEED-FLEX presses are designed and sold exclusively by Orvill Dutro 
& Son, Inc., and are manufactured in the modern facilities of Western 
Gear Works, Lynwood, Calif., machinery and gear manufacturers for 
more than 50 years. 20 
Oe ae oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es es a 
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Craftsman Utility Table, with inset show- “~<=- 
=] ing the Double-Edge Compression Straight- 
es edge which makes it possible to work from both sides 
"| of the table, with or without triangles. Graduated 
scale reads same from either side as zero is in center. 


The Accurate Table of All Around Use 
New GRAFTSMAN UTILITY TABLE 


HE Craftsman Utility Table 

. Size 2214"x2814” ... is 

the latest addition to the Crafts- 

man line, and has achieved instant 

popularity with letterpress and 
offset printers. 


The Utility Table incorporates the 
basic proven performance features 
of Craftsman Line-up and Register 
Tables, with added new features of 
importance. New patented Double- 
Edge Compression Straightedge 
holds copy firmly in place by 
simply pressing down handle at 
top. This assures accuracy of 
position and leaves both hands 


free for taping work to flats. 
Double-Edge design also makes it 
possible to work from front or 
rear of table. 


Here is an all around table... 
at a new low price for a Crafts- 
man... that handles layouts, neg- 
ative ruling, plate scribing, strip- 
ping, and the many functions re- 
quired by lithographers and art 
departments. It is an ideal size, 
and may be also used as an extra 
table by present Craftsman users. 
You'll find that it is worth in- 
vestigating. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., WALTHAM, MASS. 


GEORGE H. CHARNOCK, JR., V.P. 


PHILADELPHIA: Thomas R. Gallo 


1311 Widener Bidg. 


CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens 
719 S. Dearborn St. 





e 
| 
I 





CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 


57 River Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send folder on 
new Utility Table. 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 








SYVTRON 
PAPER JOGGERS 





DO A BETTER JOB 
10 TIMES FASTER 


Aligning heavy board to onion-skin — 
prior to cutting, printing, folding, binding, 
padding, punching, offsetting, etc. Twelve 
models available. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 











Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL’S 4 
PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL'S PATENT Original Steel ® 
ititieacnr GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OF 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 
Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 
THE 
EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 








Same ; @ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New model 

Company. National book sewing machines; also rebuilt 

Address machines. Write for particulars. Joseph E. 
Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(Continued on next page) 


Rubber 
Printing Plates 


Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


























YOUR OWN 


Exclusive 
Power 


SPECIAL NUMBERING MACHINES 
FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


Saving 
Insulation 
Chambers 


<—« 


nge: 
located outside of 
printing form. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. bate The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Iilinois 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOK 
BRANCH WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO ye 
Platens 11 x 13 in. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (centinued) 


HOW TO BE 


BELT HAPPY 


WITH YOUR MIEHLE VERTICAL 
USE BEALL'S PINK ''10-W"’ BELTS 
They‘re Pre-Stretched! 


Bealls Belts are better built—of a secret PINK 
composition (no rubber) strengthened by Sea 
Island Cotton and rayon. 

OIL WON’T AFFECT THESE BELTS! 
Guaranteed not to stretch more than 1’—or to 
break (Six months service Guarantee or money 


back). 
$1 0.40 rostpain 


NOT AVAILABLE FOR LATE MODEL V-50 
Order today and be belt happy tomorrow. 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 
641 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill. 











YOUR ink troubles vanish when you 
maintain your inks at printing peak with 
Central’s f ink conditi s — they 
improve printing qualities. GLAZCOTE, a 
protective ink conditioner, provides a tough, 
scratchproof finish that resists abrasion. 
Add it according to simple directions. 
Assure customer satisfaction with this low- 
cost, job-tested protection. A little does a lot! 








A mVAlid? 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES mn ne . 





For letterpress. With “33” presswork im- 
proves noticeably. Inks print with fresh 
sparkle and brilliancy. Colors pop right 
out from the paper. Halftones stay “sharp, 
clean and open.” 


100% Guarantee 
8-lb. TRIAL ORDER: 


If our Ink Conditioners 
fail to give complete 
satisfaction, return the 
unused portion at our 
expense ! 


oe 


=) S31 
é 
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RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Veveloped especiolly for litho and multi- 
lith. In all qualities, similar to “33” Ink 
Conditioners for normal inks. Saves time 
in wash-up. Ink flow is uniform. Fewer re- 
runs are necessary. 











imparts to light-bodied inks the same 
qualities provided by “33” Ink Condition- 
NER ers for normal inks. Gives greater overall 
print quality. Unexcelled with gloss inks. 


@ COUNTRY PRINTERS ATTENTION— 

Campbell flat bed newspaper press, sheet size 
30 x 44. Printed weekly paper for last 24 years, 
increased size requires larger equipment. Also 
folder (Brehem Leipzig) used with press. Sold 
as unit or separately. The Enterprise, 4810 
Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. 


@ FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Two 36 x 48 T ee: 

—Two j 
Color Harris Offset Presses. AO cain. [ 0) M p 0) U N ) | N 6 C 0 Mi PA N Y 
Serial numbers 102 and 104. Presses now in op- 
eration. McGill Company, 501 Park Avenue, ee 1710. Nerh Comen: Avetwe, Eikcine 6F, Manel 














Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 





—it’ ¥ ‘ DB. eer, ae) 
e@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt IN CANADA—it's CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TO 
printing equipment on easy terms. Write Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, New York 


for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 











CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY e 
4 1718 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois : 

H e@ Gentlemen: Please send information on: 
pvibengene £E e f e OOGLAZCOTE © "33" 0 "0-33" 0600" § 
@ SALARIED POSITIONS, $3600 to $30,000. a bd al e Ship 8-lb. trial can for test: e 
This confidential service for outstanding men ly lasts, we will e OGLAZCOTE 0 °33” 0 "0-33" 0 °600" e 
who desire a new connection, will develop and while the supP!Y e an 8-02. e 3 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk ish without charg yring WIMMER cine eden escent Gthcea rcs eos ‘ 2 
to present position. Send name and address for furn aduate for meas : ° 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., glass gf : coe ditioners- ; Street Address ....... ° 
Pittaburgh 19, Pa. wl. * WG Sas conic ducer ares . State . 2 v@ 

(Continued on next page) © 0000000000000 OCOCCOOOOCOEEOOOOOO® 





IDEAL FOR 
MULTICOPY 


EPEMA *::: 


TUB-SIZED FOR MAXIMUM PRESS PERFORMANCE 
DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


L/w le © | 
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FLETCHER 


——_—. 


PAPER COMPANY 
ALPENA, MICHIGAN 































































































PHILADELPHIA 
1736 Lond Title Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1 Drumm Street 


NEW YORK 
6 East 45th St 


ST. LOUIS 
4053 Lindell Blvd 




















e Brown-Bridge Mills Inc, Troy, Ohio 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED (continued) 


WANTED 


Experienced operator and floor man. Per- 
manent situation if qualified. Housing 
available. 40 hour week with some over- 
time. Good wages. Write or wire 


Texarkana Gazette 


Texarkana, Texas 














@ SUPERINTENDENT: For modern midwest- 

ern plant specializing in trade magazine, 
book, and newspaper printing. Non-union. Ex- 
cellent opportunity, salary and bonus offer to the 
man with the ability to qualify for this perma- 
—_ position. Reply Box J-1448, c/o The Inland 

rinter. 





@ PRESSMAN—Experienced on Vertical, Kel- 

ly, etc. Medium plant in Central New York. 
Give details as to experience, salary, etc. Al- 
marco Printing Co., Geneva, New York. 





@ ENGRAVER—Part Time Engraving. Bal- 

ance mechanical, editorial or advertising 
depts. State qualifications. Good salary, good 
conditions on a top-notch newspaper. Address: 
Gen. Mgr., Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, Fair- 
banks, Alaska—via Air Mail. 





@ COMBINATION Monotype Castor Floor Man 
for Plant in Ohio. Box J-1447, The Inland 
Printer. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th Street, Chi- 
cago 32, Illinois. 


WANTED 


Kellys all sizes, 
Verticals, Cylinders, 
typesetting machines and 
complete plants 


7 ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET @ NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-179) 






















BALTIMORE 
707 Garrett Bldg. 


are: \e0) 
608 S. Dearborn 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


e@e SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 

FORMS, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 
and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 
Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 


(Continued on neat puge) 








SCREEN SEPARATION GAUGES 








For obtaining 





correct separation 






and truing up 






screen and 






negative 





Se a 
re 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. és0 c. Fort st. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 


















PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By Charles Pigors and Charles A. Myers, Personnel and 
Labor Relations Consultants. 553 pages, 20 illustrations 
and tables, $5.25. Here’s a practical answer to your per- 
sonnel problems—a tested system based on approved prac- 
tice among business leaders nationwide. This book en- 
ables you to develop teamwork within your organization 
—it sets up a workable program that helps get your 
employees working with you, not just for you. 


THE INLAND PRINTER-BOOK DEPT. 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


e@ PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—26 years ex- 

perience in letter-press and offset. Available 
for immediate employment. Formerly employed 
by some of the largest letterpress and offset 
houses. Willing to work in Metropolitan New 
York Area or New Jersey. Box J-1449. 





@ SUPT. AND/OR EXEC.—26 years of diversi- 

fied letterpress and offset experience, 10 years 
practical, efficient supt. or plant mgr. in plant 
doing $1,000,000 volume in Commercial, Color, 
Publications, Books, etc. Also prod. costs, esti- 
mate, office knowledge. College and technical 
education. Age 47. Chicago trained. Available. 
Write Supt. 938 Lake St., Oak Park, IIl. 





@ CONTROLLER & MANAGEMENT EXECU- 

TIVE under 40 offers 15 yrs. heavy experi- 
ence in management, controller duties, finance 
and credits. Able to develope and install COST, 
BUDGETS, and INTERNAL CONTROL sys- 
tems. Presently and for several years employed 
as Controller for printing concern. Will relo- 
eate anywhere. Salary approx. $10,000. Box 
J-1405, The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 












Printers Everywhere Are Acclaiming The 
Banthin For Economy and Versatility 












“Needless to say we are pleased with the performance of these 
















STATIONERY 
r E ilt ri 
1 aeenmneaidk, siniamilaiabatit sain aiken a. presses The Banthin must not only be built right, but also care- 
graved stationery and fine quality. Siegrist fully designed as we have yet to replace a broken, worn or 
a defective part. They are really put to the test as over 90% of 
our forms run between 18” and 19” in width.” 
STITCHING WIRE Edwin H. MacEwan, Publisher 
e SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over Quincy, Mass. 
ninety-three years of wire drawing experi- 
ence. Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by | have never seen or run a press that does as fine a job of 
leading dealers everywhere. oem Py ‘ - 
printing with so little makeready. It produces exceptionally good 











printing at a low operating cost.” 
Young’s Print Shop 


LYDIAN BOLD other Banthin Users say: jean 





TYPE FOUNDERS 













You will want this exclusive imported design “We cannot praise the " 
cast by Perfection in Foundry Metal. Prices | P Banthin too highly for its great impres 
and specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts— sional strength and excellent distribution. 

14 to 36 point. Write Today! “ 

PERFECTION TYPE. INC. The Banthin is filling a long felt need 









in our plant and is satisfactory in every 


way.” 





ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


RISKAA, 














designed f sae ive... effective. 
ee ee ates, ° 
Send for New Price List 
633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 








P 

















@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 13 x 20 


faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. HORIZONTAL CYLINDER 















@ FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- PRESS 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. BANTHIN ENGINEERING COMPANY @ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 













eg R = UND ano FLAT 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER CMilchiiupl tie 


and other presses 
a sea stitching wire for Bookbinding 


AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS and Box Stitching is available in 






galvanized or copper coated finishes 
in all popular sizes . . . round or fla? 
on spools and cores. 





Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 


CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. FOSTORIA, OHIO ae 






DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS + FOUNDED 1898 





DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N.Y 
| EE ES ORR RAE 
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Leading rerticles for You This Month 
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Fairchild Engraver Does Quality Work Utilizing 
oo a ee ee By Ranald Savery 35 
Printing Week ‘ 38 


Keeping in the Black ne Good Business 
Management , ws ye yp 


By A.C. Kiechlin 42 


Light—Vital Link Between Mechanical and 
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Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Fill Out This Coupon For a 
FREE Working Sample— 


CROMWELL paper compaNy 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


dovit: say’ Tympant 
ay CROMWELL” 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet. 
No obligation, of course. 
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